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One thing, at least, should be re- 
membered ; it matters very little how 
high office buildings rise into the 
sky. The decisive thing ts always 
how profoundly individuals are 
rooted in spiritual things. The 
strength of the heart is the decisive 
factor. 
Dr. ARTHUR FEILER 
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OR workers in institutions for 
delinquent, dependent and handi- 
capped children, an intensive training 
course, consisting of lectures, round- 
table discussions and observation 
trips, will be offered in 
February, 1932. 
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New York 





Ernest R. Mowrer’s 


new book 


THE FAMILY 


Its Organization 
and Disorganization 


Published No problem in modern 
life so challenges the 
January 5 attention of thoughtful 
students of society and 








$3.00 this new book by 
Professor Mowrer of 

Northwestern University promises to 
be an outstanding publication in its 
field. It is an objective analysis of the 
contemporary family from the view- 
point of social psychology, studying 
the new factors in modern life that 
have brought the family into the lime- 
light as a social problem—romanticism, 
individualism, and urbanization, and 
their resulting domestic tensions. 




















The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Two-year program of graduate 

training for Social Case Work 

and Community Social Work. 
One-year program of 
Public Health Nursing 
education for regis- 
tered graduate nurses. 


Bulletin and further information 
on request. 


311 S. Juniper STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 













Methods of treatment are considered, 
and Professor Mowrer not only pre- 
sents the findings of his extensive re- 
search but stakes out new fields for 
sociological exploration. 


Other books by 
Professor Mowrer are: 


FAMILY 
DISORGANIZATION 


: one of the most significant 
contributions to the methodology of 
social science.”—New Republic. ($3.00) 


DOMESTIC DISCORD 


A case book, defining the problems and 
concretely outlining methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment. ($3.00) 


The University 
of Chicago Press 
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THE NEW USE OF AN OLD TOOL 


ROSEMARY REYNOLDS 
Kensington District, Philadelphia Family Society 


E-ADJUSTING men and women to 
R work has long been an aim of case 
work. Such re-adjustments not only 
lessen the financial burden of a relief-giving 
agency, but are the final proof that a family 
is able to be independent again. The social 
structure of the Anglo-Saxon race is based 
on work; our religious teachings, as well as 
proverbs, indicate this. 

When a man is unable to work he finds 
himself out of rhythm with life about him. 
He lacks a unifying purpose for his days. 
He misses the companionship of his fellow 
workers and the individual interest of his 
employer. The family misses the outside 
interests the wage-earner brings back into 
their lives. Soon the family’s whole life is 
permeated with a great sense of insecurity ; 
the children feel they are different from 
their playmates whose fathers work daily; 
the wife knows her relatives and neighbors 
look askance at her unemployed husband; 
and the man begins to think of himself as cut 
off from family and friends. He is unable 
to justify to himself his reason for being 
alive, and often he seeks relief from this 
feeling of guilt in illness or drink. 

Our occidental civilization has made work 
the framework of our life, and when this 
framework is removed the entire structure 
is weakened and after a work habit is broken 
it is almost impossible for a person to regain 


the rhythm of work without outside help. 
The trained case worker, appreciating the 
factors that make for the man’s industrial 
maladjustment, is able to help him restore 
gradually the lost work habit. This re-ad- 
justment to work is only one point in the 
case work program, but it dovetails into the 
whole structure. 

Since February, 1931, in 60 families 
“made work” has been provided by the 
Family Society and financed from their 
funds. “ Made work” is work done by 
clients either in social agencies and settle- 
ments, or regular factories and business 
offices. It usually is part-time work and paid 
for by the organization interested in the 
client, rather than by the firm for whom he 
is working. In each of these 60 families, the 
case worker consciously selected “ made 
work” as a form of treatment rather than 
as a casual stop-gap. 

Made work was given most frequently to 
the man of the family, usually to the hus- 
band, but sometimes to the eldest son. Few 
women were given an opportunity for work 
of this type, except when illness or desertion 
of the husband forced them to assume the 
role of wage-earner. In these 60 cases, 48 
men, 8 women, and 4 boys were given made 
work. 

Fifty-three of the 60 families were mar- 
ried couples with children, six were deserted 
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wives with dependent children; and one a 
childless couple. There are 276 children liv- 
ing in these 60 homes—an average of four 
to a family. Of the 276 children, only 60 
are over 13 years of age, and of these 60, 18 
children are under 16. Only 28 families 
have even one child over 13 years old, and 
many of these children are unable to work 
either because of physical defects or inade- 
quate school qualifications. 

Two hundred and sixteen of the children 
are between one and 14 years old; 18 are 
from 14 to 16; and 42 are from 16 to 27. 
It is especially important that small children, 
in the formative period of their lives, see 
their parents becoming self-supporting again. 

Paul Morgan was 12 when his father stopped 
working for no apparent reason except that “ the 
work was too hard.” Never has Paul shown the 
slightest interest in work himself, nor has he made 
any effort to help the family financially. The other 
day his mother was telling the visitor that since 
“the mister” had been working, Paul had been 
“ different.” He had been to several mills asking 
for work and “seemed more responsible.’ Mrs. 
Morgan is much relieved because she has been 
afraid Paul “took after his father and was just 
plain lazy.” 


Mrs. Morgan’s fears for her son have 
been echoed by many mothers in this group, 
because for the most part their husbands had 
lost the habit of supporting their families 
either because of ill-health or the inability to 
secure a job. In so many of these families, 
the problem at the time of application had 
been supplanted by another equally disas- 
trous to the family’s independence. 

John Durkin was unable to work in 1925 because 
he had active tuberculosis. We arranged for him 
to have sanatorium care, and supported Mrs. 
Durkin and his five children during the six years 
he was away. Last winter he was discharged by 
the doctors as capable of light work. In the 
present unemployment crisis it was impossible to 
secure a specialized job for him, and yet his en- 
thusiasm for work would soon be on the wane. He 
did not obtain a job. 


Then there is Dick Harris. We cared for his 
wife and two babies during his two years’ prison 
sentence. Now he has been out of the North- 
eastern Penitentiary for over a year and still has 
been able to get only a few days’ work because of 
his prison record. 


As these illustrations show, many families 
have recovered from one misfortune only to 
find themselves in a worse dilemma. In 36 
of these 60 families, unemployment is now 
the principal problem. However, with the 


present industrial conditions, it is impossible 
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to find the protected surroundings needed to 
give back to these men their self-confidence. 
They need a “light job” or “ extra encour- 
agement,’ and there are too many good 
workers unemployed for factories to bother 
with these unadjusted men and women. 

The following classification of the primary 
problem in each family at the time of re- 
ferral compared with the principal difficulty 
now is enlightening : 








Number at Time Number 

Problem of Application Today 
Oe 22 36 

Physical illness 

Se 19 4 
oe 2 0 
IN ola cialns Ge 40 GN eee 9 0 
SC Rd ck éncinawcnawee 4 3 
a eee ee 2 1 
Other personality difficulties. .. 2 16 
Es ca cnnkswtanacasiusas 60 60 


The majority of the families in the group 
today are suffering either from unemploy- 
ment or from personality difficulties. Per- 
haps it is natural that the decrease in physi- 
cal illness would result in an increase in the 
other two categories; some men recovered 
from their disabilities and were eager for 
work, but others found it so pleasant to be 
cared for that they could not bear to resume 
family responsibilities. 

These difficulties in adjustment have 
meant long years of dependency on the 
agency. The majority, 40 of the 60 families, 
have received financial relief from one to 
four years; but 13 others have been helped 
from four to ten years. Over half of the 
60 had received assistance from the Family 
Society previous to their last application for 
help, and none of the people given “ made 
work ” had received assistance for less than 
six months. It is clear that these men and 
women have had long months and years of 
dependence to blunt their desire for self- 
maintenance. 

Of the individuals in these 60 families 
who were given “made work” over an 
eight months’ period, 34 are now working. 
All but 4 of these clients have been employed 
at unskilled work. These 4 men who are 
doing skilled work are experts in their line; 
two master painters, a wood finisher, and a 
radio man. Although 18 other men had for- 
merly done skilled work, they eagerly ac- 
cepted the laboring type of jobs provided by 
the agency because nothing in their own line 
was available. At this time, it was much 
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easier for the case worker to locate unskilled 
work needing to be done than to find em- 
ployers who needed expert workmen. 

For the most part, these men and women 
were given made work in some social agency, 
a settlement, a hospital, or the Goodwiil In- 
dustries; but 15 men worked for private 
business concerns: 


PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT 


Working for 
business concern 
‘= 


Unskilled| Total 


Working for 
social agency 
# * 


Unskilled. “ Skilled 








Skilled 
Men 3 33 1 11 48 
Women 0 8 0 0 8 
Boys 0 2 0 2 4 
3 43 1 13 60 


Some of the men in the business concerns 
feel that they are working for a pittance 
compared with the other employees, but the 
majority prefer the more industrialized 
atmosphere to working in a settlement or 
playground. The wages paid for made 
work are necessarily lower than these men 
have previously earned. 

It was difficult for a man like Mr. Williams, who 
formerly earned $50 a week as a carpet weaver, to 
adjust himself to earning $7.50 for sorting clothes 
three days a week at the Goodwill Industries. 
However, as he told the visitor, “It’s not much, 
but at least we can manage to get our food from 
my pay.” 


It is this underlying desire for independ- 
ence, brought to the surface and encouraged 
by case work, which has made it possible for 
most of these men to accept eagerly the 
made work offered. Thirty-eight had for- 
merly earned from $30 to $35 a week, and 
three men had averaged between $40 and 
$50. Seldom is more than $12 a week paid 
for made work to men, and $10 is the aver- 
age paid to women; $3.25 a day is the usual 
amount paid the men for various forms of 
unskilled work; the women usually received 
$1 less per day, so worked an extra day a 
week. The following table gives the 
amounts earned each week by these 60 
persons : 


, 


Waces ror “ MapE Worx’ 


Amounts Men Women Boys Total 
-. Sf eee 0 0 0 0 
ae ee 16 3 3 22 
oo ae 28 5 1 34 
a ee 4 0 0 4 
48 8 4 60 


Usually they work 3 or 4 days each week 
and are encouraged to search for steadier 
work during their spare time. 


NuMeER OF Days EMPLOYED 


Number of 
days Men Women Boys Total 

1 0 0 0 0 
2 3 0 1 4 
3 33 2 2 37 
4 5 2 0 7 
5 5 4 1 10 
6 2 0 0 2 

48 8 4 60 


The work in itself varies in each place to 
suit the individual’s needs, but usually the 
men either do heavy laboring jobs—such as 
building a playground—or are general 
handy-men, repairing and painting around a 
building. The women, for the most part, do 
either cleaning or sewing. 

Most of these 60 persons do not know 
they are doing made work, unless the fact 
was accidentally told them by someone out- 
side the agency. The case workers had 
various reasons for not discussing the sub- 
ject with their clients, but usually they felt 
that the family much preferred to think of 
themselves as independent of the Society. 
However, 17 men knew they were in our 
employ and accepted the fact calmly. Two 
of these 17 did painting in district offices, so 
naturally they realized who was paying for 
their work. Three others were known to 
have learned from outside sources that the 
organization was supplying their jobs, but 
none of them ever brought up the subject for 
discussion with the case worker. 

In 12 cases the visitors decided to explain 
to the men beforehand why we were arrang- 
ing for them to have made work. The ex- 
planation was put on the basis that they un- 
doubtedly would be better satisfied if they 
were helping to support their families. Since 
we knew work was almost impossible to 
obtain, we were giving them made work in 
the hope that if they proved satisfactory 
their employers might give them a _per- 
manent job—at least a good recommendation 
from their employers would be valuable in 
this time of difficult employment. They 
were made to feel that the organization had 
so much confidence in them that we were 
offering them this opportunity to get on their 
feet again. 

Thirty-four men and women are still 
doing made work, but not one of the boys 
worked more than six weeks. Two hustled 
about and found jobs for themselves that 
were more to their taste. 
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Every one of the 26 men, women, and 
boys who are not doing made work now are 
idle. There is Tom Butler, whose incom- 
petence and lack of interest wore out even 
the patience of a kindly employer; and Paul 
Landis, whose careful workmanship made 
the settlement continue to find extra jobs for 
him until their funds for repair work were 
exhausted. Mrs. Alberti was physically ex- 
hausted after six weeks of trying to manage 
her own household and to sew eight hours a 
day at the Goodwill Industries. Joseph 
White stopped his work because he was 
called back to his old job in the battery fac- 
tory. Notwithstanding the great variations, 
some rough classification can be made: 


REASONS FOR Stoppinc “ MapE Work” 





Reason Number 
Discharged for inefficiency............. 5 
EE OR ance ia 5g Mia cuit owe eb me 6 
Went to permanent job................ 3 
Laid off because work completed....... 2 
Lacked interest in work—stopped after 

Re OE bub inde cvaeeawcecesniener 3 
Society could no longer afford to supply 
ra a 6 4-o- kk SET RRC ERR Tah ik 2 
Tee ee er eee 5 
Fae Si: esse i at ly Safes a oie ere 26 


These figures show that only 8 men gave 
up their made work because of inefficiency 
or lack of interest; 8 more stopped work 
after a few weeks because they found some 
positive solution to their problem—as in the 
case of Harry Rush who received a $300 
bonus from the government. Illness or com- 
pletion of their work were the reasons the 
remaining 10 men discontinued their made 
work. 

Three of the 34 still employed are certain 
of a regular job and 5 men have a vague 
possibility of becoming permanent members 
of the force; but, unfortunately, the funds 
of the social agencies and settlements for 
whom the majority of these people work are 
as a rule too limited to add additional mem- 
bers to their staffs. From the point of view 
of the development of a permanent position, 
a business organization offers far better 
opportunities for the made worker than does 
a settlement house. 


Four years ago, Mr. Morgan was forced to stop 
work because of incipient T.B. For the last two 


years, the doctors have been unable to find any 
physical reason why he should not work, and yet 
Mr. Morgan didn’t seem able to support his family. 
His only interest throughout this period centered 
about radio building. 


This spring he stated he 
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could like a job if he could work among radios 
instead of in a locomotive plant, where he had 
worked before. The case worker immediately set 
about to find such an opportunity, and procured 
made work for this radio enthusiast in a large 
electrical plant. He has worked there steadily for 
six months and has become so skilful at regular 
work, partly due to hours of unpaid over-time, 
that the firm has offered him a permanent job. 

The possibility of such successful results 
has made the Family Society feel that so 
valuable a tool as made work should be used 
where indicated though its use means an in- 
creased initial expenditure of money in many 
families. In the majority of cases, the bud- 
get for each family was increased; in 12 
households the amount we gave remained 
unchanged. Oiten, however, the relief given 
prior to the made work was inadequate for 
the needs of the family because of the 
Society’s lack of funds. In the 3 families 
where the amount of relief decreased during 
the period of made work, several of the chil- 
dren were placed temporarily in foster homes 
which lessened the families’ expenditure. 

Made work is an expensive tool to use if 
the initial cost alone is considered. How- 
ever, a small weekly allowance to a family 
over a period of vears soon totals more than 
made work wages over a period of months. 
For instance, the Family Society had been 
giving the Morgans $75 a month for four 
years and had every prospect of having to 
continue this allowance until the children 
were old enough to work. Giving Mr. Mor- 
gan made work temporarily increased their 
monthly allowance to $100, but now the 
Morgans are able to care for themselves. 

Usually the weekly wage of the person 
employed is used by the family for food and 
incidental expenses. The Family Society 
has continued to pay rent and sometimes 
provides milk. It supplemented made work 
wages partly because the amount earned was 
not sufficient for the family’s needs, but also 
because the clients seemed to need this con- 
crete assurance that the Society was still 
interested in them and their problems. 

Did the improvement in these 60 families 
who had made work really warrant the addi- 
tional money spent on them? In 46 cases 
the visitors unhesitatingly said the invest- 
ment of extra money had been worth while. 
In 9 families the situation remained un- 
changed, and in only 5 instances did the 
treatment seem to be a complete failure. 
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The criteria of success in these families 
differed according to the purposes to which 
this case work tool was put. Case work has 
used made work as a preventive measure in 
many situations where direct financial relief 
would have been disastrous: 

(1) A number of families whose only 
need was for steady work had begun to de- 
velop personality difficulties after months of 
unemployment. These problems had re- 
mained dormant until the strain of unpaid 
rent and half-fed children drove the wife to 
nagging and the husband to violent rages or 
deep depression. As might be expected, this 
friction lessened as soon as the man was 
again supporting his family. 

(2) Some families could not bear to be 
dependent on a relief-giving agency. No 
amount of interpretation made even tem- 
porary dependence any more acceptable to 
them. Made work gave these families the 
sense that they were caring for themselves 
at least in part. 

(3) Nine men had recovered sufficiently 
from physical illnesses to be eager for work. 
Work was impossible to obtain, and bitter 
experience had taught the case workers the 
ease with which the desire for independence 
subsides. For this reason made work was 
supplied these men. This form of work had 
the additional advantage of being adapted to 
the man’s needs and strength. 

(4) Unemployment has jeopardized good 
case work in several families and made work 
has saved the situation. 

Mr. Powers had for years drunk heavily and 
only intermittently supported his family until four 
years ago when the understanding of a case worker, 
combined with an interested employer, steadied 
him. He has worked constantly since, drinking 
little, and thoroughly enjoying his job. 

The firm had a general lay-off this spring. The 
question was, would Mr. Powers begin another 
bout of unemployment and drinking? Would the 
Powers’ pleasant home and furniture again be lost 
and the family back on us to support? To avoid 
this possibility, it was arranged for Mr. Powers to 
continue to work, with the Society paying his 
wages. Nothing could describe the pride that now 
fills Mr. Powers; he knows now that he is a satis- 
factory worker because the firm did not lay him off 
with the others. 


Often where years of financial assistance 
have preceded, made work, combined with 
the other tools of case work treatment, has 
been used with curative effects : 

(1) Many families were unable to support 
themselves when we began our assistance, 
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either because the man had deserted or was 
ill and the wife could not leave so many 
small children. Various changes have oc- 
curred, but always there are some whose 
problem is so deep rooted that they are un- 
able to become self-supporting again. Made 
work has offered the case worker an oppor- 
tunity of restoring some of their lost inde- 
pendence to these families. Often a man 
who hasn’t either the tenacity or energy to 
locate work for himself will accept a job 
when offered and work steadily. Unemploy- 
ment has been easier than hunting for work. 

(2) Made work has been the salvation of 
the man whose wife has almost driven him 
into a neurosis by continually reiterating 
that he was a failure. Five men have re- 
gained their status in their homes through 
made work. Although the family will never 
be completely adjusted, still the tension has 
lessened enough to prevent the man from 
deserting again. The children are profiting 
by the pleasanter relationship between their 
parents, so there is less truancy and other 
delinquencies among them. 

(3) This “control situation” has been 
used when the case worker felt that a com- 
plete change of work might be a partial solu- 
tion of the family’s problem, as in the case 
of the Cooks. Mr. Cook began “ junking ” 
when work became scarce three years ago. 
Soon he began to drink, and the more de- 
pendent he became on liquor the more he 
abused his wife and children. The case 
worker secured a factory job for him, inter- 
preting it to Mr. Cook as a job much more 
suited to his abilities than junking. He liked 
the work and has been drinking only a little 
because he no longer constantly meets his 
former companions. 

A further use of the “control situation ” 
is when the case worker has used made work 
diagnostically. Many times on the surface 
the problem seems to be unemployment due 
to a physical disability, but made work may 
reveal quite a different situation. 

Mr. Yeager was always complaining that if his 
injured leg did not prevent him from securing 
work, his family would not be dependent on the 
Family Society. To see if this was one of the real 
reasons for their long-continued dependence, the 
worker gave him made work. He lasted a week. 
During those days he had innumerable excuses to 
offer for working only a few hours. The worker 
now is able to eliminate from her plans any direct 


attempt to secure work for Mr. Yeager and to 
develop another approach. 
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Made work offers the case worker an 
almost perfect opportunity for studying a 
man’s reaction to work, because it is possible 
to vary the conditions. To be most success- 
ful, the case worker must be conscious of the 
reason for this choice of the tool and must 
integrate it into the case work treatment. 
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She must closely follow the development of 
the person undertaking this work, giving 
encouragement and financial assistance when 
needed; but standing far enough away to 
to regain slowly its 


allow the family 


independence. 





EMOTION AND SOCIAL CASE WORK 


LYRA TAYLOR 
North-Central District, Montreal Family Welfare Association 


CERTAIN famous American doctor 
recently remarked in a jocular way 
that he hoped soon to write a history 

of medicine which should deal with the vari- 
ous fashions that had at different periods 
prevailed in the medical world. He would 
refer briefly to the blood-letting era, to the 
appendicitis epoch, to the mental hygiene 
mania, and so on. 

This idea might perhaps with advantage 
be adopted by the future historian of pro- 
fessional social work. If in the distant 
future such an historian arises, he will, 
doubtless, refer briefly to the present period 
as the scientific age of social work. He 
will, by way of illustration, draw attention 
to our insistence on adequate training for 
social work, to our frequent use of the word 
“ objective,” to our masterly use of the 
“diagnostic summary,” and to our enthu- 
siasm for “ complete investigation.” He will 
say, possibly with admiration, certainly with 
some justice: “ The social worker of the 
scientific period prided herself above all on 
a certain quality which might almost be de- 
scribed as hardness. She believed, intensely, 
in seeing things as they are. Hers was the 
truly scientific spirit so fashionable in that 
age. Of that all embracing kindness, now 
[he will say] universally felt to be so neces- 
sary in all forms of social work, she had a 
certain impatience. She was desperately 
afraid of becoming sentimental. Her dis- 
trust of herself in this regard was so great 
that she seems to have achieved but little 
understanding of the godlike quality of pity. 
She believed wholeheartedly in ‘ social serv- 
ice,, and would serve to the limit of her 
capacity but, strangely enough, she believed 
that her service could be satisfactorily per- 


formed without regard to the necessities of 
her own inner life.” 

The historian may, however, go on to 
point out—what is undeniably true—that all 
stages in the development of any art (social 
work being here included) contribute some- 
thing to the beauty and desirability of the 
final product. The only way in which 
human institutions develop seems to be by 
too much emphasis at a time on one aspect 
of the truth, with neglect, during that period, 
of the compensating opposites. In_ later 
stages of growth, the emphasis is shifted to 
different aspects of the truth, until in time, 
a vision of Truth in its full beauty will dawn 
upon us. 

Let us admit then that the present period 
is the scientific age of social work, and be 
neither too much exalted or too downcast 
about our admission. Let us even say that 
to be a thoroughly scientific social worker is 
no mean achievement. But do not let us 
stop there. What is the next step toward 
achieving the fulness of our vocation? We 
have reached a stage where the desirability 
of obtaining the facts—and all the facts— 
in any given case, is now taken for granted. 
What are we to do with all these facts which 
we have (often so laboriously) gathered 
and set down? What is to give life and 
color to them? How shall we interpret 
them? How shall we use them for the 
benefit of our client? How, in short, shall 
we proceed with “ social treatment ” ? 

This is tke question, of all others, on 
which social workers concentrate today. 
True, we have never at any time shrunk 
from proceeding with treatment. Our 
clients have seen to that. Facts or no facts, 
we have had, in any given case work situa- 
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tion, to do something. Often it was a hit- 
or-miss something, the gift of some food, 
the hurried placement of a “ problem child,” 
the deportation of a whole family, or the 
like. Now, grown somewhat more cautious, 
we withhold (over varying periods of time) 
conscious treatment, but that does not at all 
mean that treatment is delayed. From the 
first moment of our first contact with the 
client, treatment goes on, whether we wish 
it or not. From a frank recognition of this 
fact, it comes about that all the present signs 
of development in social work point toward 
an exploration of the power and reach of 
that relationship between social worker and 
client which, from the moment of first con- 
tact, is a treatment relationship. Pure rea- 
son and the scientific spirit will not help us 
here. Who ever heard of a human rela- 
tionship, worth the name, based solely on 
pure reason? Are we scientific with our 
friends? 

The social worker of the future—and the 
more successful one of today—will, we 
think, be the one who has satisfactorily 
worked out in her job a synthesis of reason 
and emotion. She will no longer steer clear 
of the very word emotion. She will accept 
it gladly in its fullest implications, recogniz- 
ing to its utmost limits the power of emo- 
tion in human lives. In a very humble spirit 
she will take up the burden that the conscious 
use of emotion in the worker and client re- 
lationship undoubtedly involves. That this 
prediction is no idle fancy can be demon- 
strated by no more than two quotations from 
social work literature. Dr. Southard some 
years ago wrote: “ The social worker must 
contrive to be at the same time a personal 
friend and an impersonal adviser.” Dr. 
Jessie Taft, writing in THe FAMILy seven 
years ago,’ said: ‘“ The basis of all case 
work therapy is primarily emotional, not 
rational or intellectual.” 

At this point it is perhaps necessary to 
make a sharp distinction between emotion 
and its dread counterfeit, emotionalism. We 
certainly do not want emotionalism to be- 
come dominant in our social work. To a 
finely equipped and well trained social 
worker, with a deep sense of vocation, no 


1“ Use of the Transfer Within the Limits of the 
Office Interview,” October, 1924, page 143. 


spectacle is more horrible than that caricature 
of her best qualities that masquerades under 
the name of social worker and uses her 
clients simply as a means of satisfying her 
own emotional desires and cravings. There 
is a certain type of man in “ boys’ work” 
who frequently achieves a superficial and 
quite temporary success, and who is often, 
we know, himself in deep need of a psychia- 
trist’s guidance. The social worker who 
seeks her emotional satisfactions through 
her clients is the one who causes such state- 
ments as that made recently by a well known 
local clergyman from his pulpit: “The 
modern social worker is simply a tiresome 
meddler.” 

In urging the frank recognition of the 
value of emotion in case work, we are only 
thinking, of course, of that creative emotion 
which has brought all the arts to their high- 
est fulfilment. It is well to remember that 
there is something of austerity in all crea- 
tive emotion, and the best of social workers 
will be no less ardent for being somewhat 
austere. The control of emotion, not the 
absence of it, will make our work strong 
and enduring. ‘“ Other things being equal, 
the higher and more complete the individual, 
the higher and more complete the capacity 
for emotion.” * 

In the control of emotion, we may look 
for much help from mental hygiene. A gen- 
eration of social workers growing up in the 
period of the mental hygiene movement’s 
full development will have been trained from 
earliest youth to good habits of emotional 
control. To them it may well come to be as 
unthinkable to develop poor habits in this 
regard as it is to the present generation to 
have poor habits in respect of bodily hy- 
giene. A temper tantrum may come to be 
regarded as no less foolish than a wrong 
dietary habit, and an emotional outburst as 
inexcusable (who knows?) as halitosis. The 
formation of good emotional habits is per- 
haps more necessary for the social worker 
than for any other kind of professional 
worker. The job itself is so absorbing that 
to live always in its atmosphere takes on 
almost the color of a virtue. At present 


* Benjamin Kidd: Science of Power. Putnam, 
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(so great is the pressure of the work) the 
better the social worker, the more likely she 
is to forget her own need for other emo- 
tional outlets, for travel, for books, for 
music, for theatres, and not least for stimu- 
lating and satisfying friendships with men 
and women of other professions. Above all 
she is likely, in the rush and hurry and in 
the desire to be ever accomplishing some- 
thing, to forget, over long periods, her own 
utter need for a spring of inward refresh- 
ment. Her greatest “work” if she but 
knew it, the most enduring, even the most 
profitable for her clients, may be done in 
the times when her mind is doing nothing 
more than “ dreaming well.” 

There is another thought which may help 
some of us to overcome our distrust of 
emotion in social work, and which may in- 
deed make clearer to us something of the 
real power which emotion has over us all. 
Do we now (supposing that we have been 
in social work for several years) stop to 
consider the reason why we are social work- 
ers? If we think this out seriously, we shall 
probably discover that cold reason had very 
little to do with our decision. How many of 
us sat down and objectively weighed the 
pros and cons? If we had done this, the 
majority of us would probably not have 
chosen a field of work in which practically 
all the workers are overburdened and under- 
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paid. If we are honest with ourselves, we 
will frankly admit that reason entered into 
the matter hardly at all. In any sphere of 
the mind’s activities, the reasoning powers, 
as such, have no great power of initiative. 
The final decision is taken as the result of 
some emotional stimulus. When we have 
admitted so much, it is not hard to go fur- 
ther, and admit that for the people whom we 
hope to serve daily, emotional stimulus may 
be just as necessary. Is the alcoholic to be 
made sober by reasoning with him? Can 
even the most skilled social worker influence 
a wife-beater into decent behavior? Does a 
chronic deserter respond to “intensive case 
work”? Can a nagging wife be cured by 
the scientific method of study and treatment ? 

The wheel of social work is slowly—but 
very slowly—coming full circle. Emotion, 
so long almost entirely disregarded, is taking 
its place again. It is not yet fashionable to 
refer to it by name. We must, for yet a 
little, talk the jargon of “ exploring the pos- 
sibilities of the worker and client relation- 
ship.” But, although we are a little shame- 
faced about admitting it, we are almost ready 
to acknowledge it true of even the most 
“hopeless” of our clients, of the lowest 
form of human nature (as of the Divine 
Nature): “ By Love He may be gotten and 
holden, but by thought of understanding, 
never.” 





HOW CAN THE FAMILY AGENCIES BE BETTER 
PREPARED FOR THE NEXT ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION? 


JOSEPHINE S. STARR 


Associate Field Director, Family Welfare Association of America 


ITHOUT undue self-approbation 
it would appear that the family 
welfare movement, as we call it 


now, has thriven upon challenge. It was 
brought into being by certain strong visioned 
folk who accepted the challenge that the 
charitable chaos in their communities 
brought to them, That there has been vital-. 
ity in the movement is attested by the con- 
stantly developing ways of thinking as to 
how the societies may best fit into funda- 
mental social need as well as work through 
with the individual on his more personal 
situation, 


Developing thought produces developing 
methods of work. There are at any one 
time no wholly new methods of dealing with 
any given type of distress. There are new 
inflections of old ideas and some new ven- 
tures, while the more archaic methods be- 
come obsolete. 

When one is asked to assume the very 
considerable rashness of producing one’s 
idea of even a small segment of the future, 
one takes comfort in such facts. One is 


aware that the honest thinking of our prede- 
cessors in regard to unemployment crises is 
the substructure of our own thinking. 


That 
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while we make excursions into new methods 
we carry with us the accumulation of ade- 
quate thinking produced during the crises 
passed. 

One or two points should be set forth be- 
fore this paper finds itself on its road. In 
the first place, it is my understanding that 
the phrase in the title, “the next economic 
depression,” refers to the next period of so- 
called cyclical unemployment. Certainly the 
other three types of unemployment—sea- 
sonal, technological, and chronic—will be 
with us during the intervening years. How 
the three will harry the flanks of the case 
working army, making impossible that easy 
forgetting of the problem which has always 
occurred heretofore between episodes, re- 
mains to be seen. 

The approximate date of this future 
period of distress is fully veiled from us. 
The reason for raising the question of time 
at all is that one is led to wonder over how 
long a period the general social thinking and 
the case work thinking of the family socie- 
ties may proceed unconvulsed by a crisis 
condition. May we permit ourselves an 
eight or ten year period from the present 
time without too great hazard of inaccuracy? 

Assuming this, let us take up certain 
aspects of the following points: 

(1) Where has the course of our family 
society thinking in regard to the handling of 
unemployment resulting from economic de- 
pression in the past, led us? How were our 
community organization function and our 
case work for individuals inter-related with 
it? 

(2) What are some aspects of our present 
thinking and practice in regard to unemploy- 
ment—if indeed it can be laid hold of in its 
diversity ? 

(3) How will certain factors, now in 
process of development, affect our future 
handling of unemployment ? 

(4) Speculations on our future relation 
to economic depression. 

As one gives an ear to the past of the 
family movement one is struck by the con- 
trapuntal interweaving of wide community 
responsibility and the development of skill 
in working with the individual client. This 
structure of counterpoint moves through the 
years, first one theme over-riding the other, 


and then in turn being over-ridden. The 
first to take the lead was the high community 
role we ourselves assumed. The charity 
organization movement in its very nature 
meant that our function toward recurring 
unemployment would be a vital one. The 
phrase, centralized planning but decentral- 
ized effort with the individual, was enunci- 
ated. Correlation of community effort and 
a real sense of responsibility for wide social 
reform are magnificently characteristic of 
this period. 

Gradually the theme of the individual 
within the mass of the unemployed rose 
high. “ There was a clear determination ” 
at the conference of executive heads of 
family welfare societies in 1914, “to differ- 
entiate the efficient from the unemployable, 
the casual laborer from the man usually em- 
ployed continuously, the transient or floating 
applicant from the resident, and to try to 
deal with each upon the plan least likely to 
prolong individual distress or the duration 
of the emergency period.” 

Here then are concepts used today. Here 
was an attempt at classification, and hidden 
within it are efforts at control of the mass 
situation. Today in this present depression, 
what we social workers are struggling to 
maintain, while the waves of humans eddy 
about us, is a sense of control of the situa- 
tion while giving an adequate response to 
need. And incidentally, if we in 1931 did 
always make an attempt to differentiate be- 
tween “the casual laborer and the man 
usually employed,” how useful a guide to 
our effort would it be! 

Hidden also within this effort to under- 
stand the unemployed individual is the germ 
of our next phase of development. That 
the effort to understand the individual was 
inevitably our next move seems obvious, but 
that it contributed to the handling of massed 
unemployment such as we have never before 
had to cope with, also seems indicated. 
Among our less satisfactory professional 
traits may be found the useful one of the 
ability to scrutinize ourselves and our work 
with some detachment, and with the purpose 
of forward movement. During that decade 
as we examined our own product we found 
that, while our boast had always been that 
individualized treatment be given to indi- 
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vidual families, actually we were achieving 
only a fairly schematized type of treatment. 
To use two quite divergent examples: 
When a deserted wife appealed for assist- 
ance, irrespective of the components of per- 
sonality and environment, the woman was 
urged, almost required, to get out a warrant 
for her husband’s apprehension. Again, 
and closer to our present subject, our effort 
was to tie a man up with a job, any job 
rather than none, and only the most external 
factors were used by us. We were puzzled 
but made little headway in understanding 
why a man threw up an apparently good job 
and kept one with little interest and no 
future; why a vigorous, personable young 
man, apparently oppressed with responsibil- 
ity for his family, got and kept no job at all? 
We let him go as unco-operative and turned 
to the next person. 

Case work has always been enriched by 
other professional thought, and the decade 
of 1920-30 is no exception. Some have felt 
that our borrowings were the following of 
strange gods and that we were led astray. 
To others it seems as if the family social 
work group was making painful and irregu- 
lar progress toward the beginnings of under- 
standing of the bases of human behavior. 
There was during the decade a cumulative 
effort at understanding, and an increasing 
attention paid to the development of skills. 

Again some within our group say that, 
when the new wave of unemployment rose 
high in 1930, we had so concentrated on the 
so-called “refinements of case work” that 
our disarray was alarming and our mobiliza- 
tion of ourselves to meet the new conditions 
was halting and inexpert. While not min- 
imizing our halting progress, some have felt 
the contrary: that in the first place the ex- 
amination and heightening of our knowledge 
and skills was an inevitable next step, and 
that, far from having to be abandoned at 
this time of crisis, the new skills, tentatively 
used as they must be, are invaluable. May 
one venture that without the skills developed 
in the past ten years, control of the present 
great case loads could not be attained even 
in part. 

Different societies have had to carry dif- 
ferent proportions of the total community 
case load and control has therefore varied. 
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Some societies have felt pressure to accept 
almost all applicants, and so have had to 
spread their effort thin. Other societies 
have been able periodically to close their 
doors. Still others, while not rejecting clients 
in wholesale fashion, have managed to sift 
the mass of applicants so that they could be 
seen as individuals with distresses of varying 
type and intensity. Consistent vigilance by 
worker and supervisor is necessary from the 
moment of first application to the point of 
closing, with periodic evaluation of whether 
the community, through its family welfare 
society, is putting at the client’s disposal 
service of which he can or cannot take 
advantage. 

It is many times possible in a fairly full 
intake interview to determine whether the 
need of the applicant arises purely from his 
unemployment, as he usually says, or whether 
his need lies far deeper and would call for 
the case worker's highest skill at any time. 
With increase in case load, there comes with 
greater force the need for selecting care- 
fully in the early contacts those situations 
that may be handled on a fairly surface level 
and those that require greater study. 

With the mass of clients sifted and broken 
up and a surer review of the client’s case 
work need comes increased control of case 
load. The case worker’s effort flows to 
those families where she may hope to be 
most effective. Endless effort is saved which 
would have been unproductive. 

Three summaries of early contacts with 
families may be of service in illustrating the 
swift intake interview that led to early con- 
trol of the case situations. 

A young Brazilian found his way to a 
family agency. He told of long unemploy- 
ment at his job of waiter, so that he was in 
great distress of mind as to how he would 
provide for his wife and three-year-old 
twins. He spoke of the sequence of his 
work and his wife’s work before marriage. 
He showed considerable emotion when he 
said that they had had a nice home, but that 
as times grew harder the cousins whom they 
had taken as boarders became their land- 
lords and agreed to assume the rent and buy 
their furniture. That was bad enough but 
now the cousins themselves were in a bad 
way and had received a dispossess notice. 
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The worker was impressed with the direct- 
ness of the young man, his responsibility for 
his family, and his pride in his children. 
This was a situation which it might be pos- 
sible to handle on an unemployment relief 
level alone with a few added reassurances. 
Two visits to employers and a home visit to 
meet the wife and cousins strengthened the 
conviction that here was in all probability a 
cohesive, satisfactorily functioning family 
unit. In these pressure times adequate re- 
lief, involving considerable amounts for 
moving expenses, rent, and food, was given, 
while efforts to help the man to work were 
made. The whole involves what one might 
call surface level work. 

Only one interview was held with a young 
man recently come from Michigan with his 
family. He sat in the office so appalled by 
his inability to get work that his eyes behind 
the gold rimmed glasses continually filled 
with tears. He referred to himself as a 
widower, his wife having died at the end of 
a year leaving him with a baby girl. The 
others in his family were his 75-year-old 
father and his sister who cared for the baby. 
He mentioned in passing that he was satis- 
fied that his sister gave the baby good care, 
for though she had been seriously deranged 
once, she was now well enough to perform 
her duties. 

Instant assistance financially was called 
for, but in addition the case worker felt that 
further study was needed to determine 
whether other plans should be made for the 
baby and its elders on the basis of the basic 
content of the situation. What had been 
and what was now the real condition of his 
sister? What were the twists of personality 
with which she would be likely to encumber 
the baby? With further data in hand the 
case worker would then decide whether she 
would be justified in handling the case on a 
surface relief level or whether a careful case 
work job was needed. 

The third case is that of a slow moving 
Gallician plasterer, whose face was described 
as furrowed by anxiety and who held out to 
the worker a careful statement of his total 
working periods in two years—just three 
months in all! He had married in the old 
country but, there being no jobs there, he 
came to this country before his son was 


born. He got a good job, saved money and 
sent for his wife and boy, but lost his job 
just after they got here. The savings melted 
and jobs were hard to get. Quite simply he 
said, sadly, “ It is hard if your wife do not 
understand that all this business is not your 
fault.” Again he brought out, “ My boy is 
not like other children, his face twitch.” 
And at the end he said, “ Do something for 
me, lady. I ama slave to my troubles, no 
work, and my wife do not understand.” 

Here at the first contact the case worker 
perceived a family group tortured by unem- 
ployment indeed, but whose difficulties prob- 
ably fell within the function of family socie- 
ties at all times. Here was need for her to 
approach equipped with skills of the choicest 
calibre. 

These intake interviews come from a 
moderate sized staff set-up. Regrettably the 
clients while waiting for interviews were 
subjected to all the unfortunate overcrowd- 
ing, bad air, and turmoil that for the past 
two years have been unavoidable in family 
society offices. But as soon as identifying 
data was taken and the case cleared, the 
client either had an immediate interview in 
a closed cubicle or returned by appointment 
if the condition warranted the delay. The 
interview itself was not pushed through with 
violent speed so that the client choked back 
what was on his mind. A half to three- 
quarters of an hour was allowed for each 
one. Dictation of the day’s intake inter- 
views was immediately done, the written 
material put quickly through to the super- 
visor and an early consultation period be- 
tween her and the worker clarified the course 
to be pursued. In the first case, where un- 
employment appeared the chief problem, a 
limited follow-up and relief needs were 
sketched. In the other two, relief needs, 
plus exploratory effort to determine the 
future care needed, were sketched. 

What may be said to be the family 
agency’s part in the efforts toward minimiz- 
ing the effects of the present economic de- 
pression? First, one notes as always their 
participation through the years in general 
community plans. In addition one notes the 
ways in which the beginnings of knowledge 
about the springs of behavior are put to use 
and how the skills developed during the past 
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years are not abandoned but are adapted to 
present conditions. One may say to oneself 
that boats are indeed driven before the wind 
in a storm, but that the skilful helmsman not 
only adapts himself to the conditions but 
uses them to arrive at the shore. It may be 
true that there has been something of a shift 
in goal, but the shore is broad, and who 
may say that it is not well to have aim cor- 
rected by a reality situation? 

Let us turn now to those factors which 
have been in process of development for 
years past, and which will affect the future 
handling of unemployment by the family 
societies. There seem to be three types of 
such factors: 

Pursuing their time honored course, fam- 
ily societies have fostered the development 
of further specialized agencies which cer- 
tainly will limit further the field within 
which family agencies function by the ap- 
proximate date of 1940. Very particularly 
this will tie into the future handling of un- 
employment through agencies established to 
care for the homeless, and that group within 
the homeless—the boys and men who are 
adrift but toward whom case work appears 
to have a specialized future function. 

The second factor which will affect the 
future handling of unemployment by the 
private family societies is the rise of govern- 
mental agencies with their widening func- 
tions. One may suppose and hope that the 
impetus given to departments of public wel- 
fare by the emergency legislation of the 
present crisis will not spend itself quickly, 
but will transform itself into a permanent 
vitalizing force. If this proved true and 
growth in thinking and function during the 
next decade proceeds, it is impossible to 
foretell what role they will play in the next 
unemployment crisis. This cannot but affect 
the role of the private societies. One should 
not pass over the possibility of federal aid 
which will shortly be so violently agitated, 
for if the plights of the miners of West 
Virginia and the farmers of Arkansas, 


among others, swing the day for federal 
relief in 1932, we may be sure that it will 
be an instrument that will be considered in 
1940. 

Finally, although one hesitates to lay too 
much emphasis on so tenuous a factor, and 
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one that has so often proved a mirage, one 
does appear to note changes in trends in 
popular social philosophy. That they arise 
from self-interest gives slightly more body 
to them. There are signs that industry is 
coming to grips with its own responsibility 
for economic depression. I shall not re- 
capitulate public utterances of great indus- 
trialists which five years ago would have 
been impossible, and even today have power 
to astonish. Were this trend to gather suf- 
ficient force so that it would not be dissi- 
pated by easier times, its effect on that 
remote period when we might ordinarily 
expect a return of stringency would be 
incalculable. If it translated itself for 
instance into concrete form such as long 
time stabilization plans, efficient govern- 
mental employment agencies, and unemploy- 
ment insurance, how profoundly indeed 
would the family societies’ program in 1940 
be modified. 

We come now to our brief and tentative 
projection of the future, aware of the haz- 
ards which such a process holds. In the 
first place let us say that it is improbable 
that we can be as oblivious to unemployment 
during the next decade as we were during 
the last, since our recovery is apparently to 
be slow and the human effects of unemploy- 
ment will be with us for many a year. Nor 
shall we be free during the decade from un- 
employment even if we do not keep to peak 
conditions of cyclical unemployment. 

One listens again for the two themes— 
wide community responsibility and work 
with individual families—which have sounded 
from the beginning. One tries to plot their 
development, relation to one another, and 
what each will contribute when depression, 
or whatever force, next strikes. 

Social case work we may suppose will re- 
assemble itself gradually. It will scrutinize 
to what pressure conditions have forced it. 
It will retreat from untenable positions with 
the decent honesty which has usually marked 
it. One supposes it will proceed with those 
concepts which it has developed and found 
useful under so-called normal and crisis 
conditions. It will add to its knowledge of 
human beings, borrow with a candid spirit 
from the marginal fields, develop its skills, 
and by these means increase its essential 
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control over its material. Ten years is an 
appreciable period in the development of a 
young profession, and we may hope for a 
more discriminating and useful instrument 
by 1940 or thereabouts. 

But that other theme that has been heard 
from the very beginning—the theme of gen- 
eral community responsibility? Are we still 
going to speak in those rounded tones of 
our interest in wages, working, and living 
conditions while our vitality flows in another 
direction ? 

This paper draws to a close with quota- 
tions from letters from two board members, 
one from the far south and one from the 
west, which have within the last few months 
been received by the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America. They may indicate a 
remobilization and carrying forward of wide 
social interest, social interest over and be- 
yond the needs of the individual family. 
The letter from the south, speaking of the 
aims of social case work, says, “ The as- 
sumption was that, if the specific maladjust- 
ments of a given family could be remedied, 
there was always a normal environment to 
which the family could thereafter relate it- 
self. Whether such an environment in fact 
existed is a question that it has long seemed 
to me to have been largely neglected. There 
is an inescapable challenge to the Associa- 
tion in this total situation to come to terms 
with its own philosophy of social progress. 
We need not only a technique of adjustment 
but the vision of something worth adjusting 
to.” He proceeds to a discussion of the 
attitudes of social agencies to social legisla- 
tion, and does not spare the lash, 

The letter from the west speaks in vigor- 
ous language of the wage scales prevailing 
in his state for the past years. It says, “ It 
seems to me that every social agency should 
shout from the housetops its demands that 
an answer be found and found speedily for 
such an inadequate wage. And what is still 
more to the point, it seems to me every em- 
ployer of labor should appreciate the futility 
of expecting permanent prosperity when our 
greatest and most available market is so 
restricted by the limited share it receives of 
what it produces.” 

In self-reproach we family case workers 
may well recall our mediocre efforts to learn 


what a man’s or woman’s job means to him. 
What are the working conditions to which 
he is subjected, the hazards of the process, 
the dullness of routine? Does the wage 
received measure up to what he has pro- 
duced, and what is needed by a self-respect- 
ing family? If these were important ques- 
tions before the depression they are more 
so now. We all have imagination in vary- 
ing degrees. Can we not use it as never 
before in regard to the way in which indus- 
try affects the lives of our clients? 

This paper on the relation of the family 
societies to the unemployment and industrial 
depression may not close with statements: 
of recent years we have not earned the right 
to statements. It can close only with 
questions : 


(1) Are the family societies—workers 
and boards—aware of working conditions 
and wages in their own communities? May 
not our case records increasingly become 
repositories for such highly pertinent 
material ? 

(2) Is there effort at interpretation to 
the community of the human effects of 
unemployment ? 

(3) Is there any impulse to long-time 
study and planning to avoid the worst fea- 
tures of our present situation? Are there 
efforts at stabilization and control of indus- 
try among employers, and do the family 
agencies through their boards play a part 
in them? 

Miss Starr’s paper was given at the New York 


State Conference of Social -Work, Niagara Falls, 
November 13, 1931. 


WE WHO ARE DEAD 


E who are dead, we cannot sleep 

Beneath the crosses, row on row. 

We hear the common folk who weep; 
We feel the dirk-thrusts of their woe. 


We who are dead, who fought for you, 
We cannot rest in Flanders field. 
We died to make a world anew, 
And now you take the sword and shield. 


We who are dead, comrade and friend, 
We call to you to do the task 
We died to do; to make an end 
Of war and want; just this we ask, 
We who are dead. 

Pau. L. BENJAMIN 
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EDITORIALS 


ANY of us dream longingly of the 
vast knowledge, the interesting ex- 
periences that would be ours if our 

leisure were not restricted to the weary 
moments following a day or a week of 
work that is both mentally and physically 
fatiguing. Most of us, however, have yet 
to find out what we would really do with a 
larger leisure or what it would do to us— 
something that the unemployed are finding 
out, whether they will or no. Presumably, 
the creative use of leisure demands as much 
in the way of effort—both mental and physi- 
cal, of intensive application and following 
through a well thought-out plan as would 
any regular job. Both planning and follow- 
ing through are likely to be spasmodic and 
uncertain when leisure is accompanied by 
insistent and continuous worry. It is not 
easy to put to creative use the leisure that 
comes not from choice but from necessity 
and that is unaccompanied by the freedom of 
economic security. 

Unearned leisure has the task of adding to 
its normal contribution the stimulations and 
satisfactions of regular work. This creative 
use of the leisure that comes from enforced 
unemployment may be difficult of achieve- 
ment but when it is achievable it adds a 
therapeutic quality to its other values. The 
American Library Association in a recent 
Bulletin makes a stirring response to these 
new demands of leisure: 
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Each community is struggling with its own local 
aspects of an economic situation more difficult than 
any national or international emergency since the 
war. How can the local librarian join in the com- 
munity attack on this problem? What can the 
library do to keep a discouraged mass of men and 
women from losing the zest for living; from 
shrinking fearfully before a sense of impending 
change? How can the library help men and women 
keep minds alert and ready to attack the task which 
they may find to do—to meet the era which must 
arise from the situation against which the whole 
world is struggling ? In the present emer- 
gency the librarian’s duty may well be something 
more than narrowly professional. The need 
is urgent for the imagination that sees the essential 
need for books in any readjustment to new condi- 
tions of life. ‘ 

Among the chief factors is the urgent demand for 
literature on the causes of the depression, vocational 
readjustment and books on trades and occupations. 
There is also present everywhere the need for aid 
in making family budgets and in meeting the prob- 
lems of home life. 

Regular library patrons are turning to books to 
maintain their own morale. The man out of work, 
whether educated or not, is struggling against a 
restlessness, a sense of futility which is hard to 
combat. A part of the library’s regular job is to 
meet this demand out of a budget that is not being 
increased. Si-s ; 

Happily, the whole notion that libraries are a 
luxury has given way to the understanding that in 
times like these they are a vital necessity in aiding 
in the mental relief of unemployment. 

The Bulletin gives lists of subjects and of 
books that are concrete and definite and as 
useful for the busy worker as for the unem- 
ployed. There is also a wider implication— 
that we have in the libraries a resource we 
are not yet using to the full; and in their 
suggestions for the directed use of leisure 
we may well find not only ideas that are 
immediately applicable to the needs of clients 
but hints as to resources other than books 
and reading that will contribute to vocational 
and social readjustment. 

AY 15, 1932, and Philadelphia seem at 

the present moment a long way off, 
whether one is thinking temporally or geo- 
graphically ; yet the plans for the meeting of 
the National Conference and its associate 
groups are in a very real sense immediate to 
the daily jobs of social workers. The pre- 
liminary program indicates a tremendous 
advance in avoidance of duplication and in 
emphasis on the evaluation and results of 
practice, with plenty of opportunity for dis- 
cussion where discussion is likely to be most 
needed and desired. The program as a whole 
is being evolved from the questionings and 
discoveries of those for whom it is planned. 
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The meetings planned by the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America will, we hope, 
synchronize with those of the conference— 
particularly with the Family Division ses- 
sions. The three afternoon sessions of the 
Association are being thought of as one 
annual meeting divided into three parts, each 
supplementing the others—a serial annual 
meeting, as it were. Reports of Association 
activities will bring up for discussion the 
practice and experience of family agencies 
during the present winter. The Friday 
afternoon meeting is to be a joint session 
with the Family Divi-ion of the Conference 
and will consider some of the material that 
is being gathered and interpreted by the 
Department of Special Studies of the Asso- 
ciation. We cannot say yet just what the 
subject matter will be, because it will be de- 
termined by the answers to the monthly 
questionnaires on current experience of local 
agencies between now and next May.’ That 
is one reason we feel justified in saying that 


the Annual Meeting (and the National Con- 
ference) are not far off events but con- 
comitant with the present moment. 

The Saturday morning session of the 
Family Division will also be a joint meeting 
and will draw upon the material now being 
gathered by the Association’s Pathfinding 
Committee on the Study of Governmental 
Relief Methods. 

There will be the usual luncheon and din- 
ner meetings for special groups who will 
formulate their own programs, and the gen- 
eral family dinner on Thursday evening. 
The Association is making a deliberate effort 
to limit the number of meetings and to offer 
as far as possible opportunities for group 
discussion of immediate problems rather 
than to duplicate in any way the more formal 
content and presentation demanded by the 
larger sessions of the Conference itself. 

The Association will use the Sylvania 
Hotel as its headquarters. 





THE USE OF CLOTHING AS RELIEF * 


MARGARET WEAD 
Department of Special Studies, Family Welfare Association of America 


ANY agencies this winter have been 
concerned with the advisability of 
collecting and distributing used 

clothing. In a variety of cities throughout 
the country such activities are well under 
way; in others, plans for the use of old 
clothing have been tried and abandoned. 
Opinions as to the value of this undertak- 
ing vary widely. Some feel that the use of 
old clothing has a cash value, involves little 
expense, and leaves money free for other 
expenditures at a time when it is most 
needed. They believe that it not only utilizes 
the community’s desire to help in a way that 
is beneficial to the client, but that the organi- 
zation of groups to handle clothing projects 
serves to interest people in the entire relief 
problem. Many individuals who would be 
unable to give anything else can either con- 
tribute clothing or give service in such a 
project. The employment of clients in the 
clothing plan adds another work opportunity. 
Purchasing materials in large quantity to be 


*See News Letter, December, 1931, for descrip- 
tion of the plan. 


made up into clothes, either by clients or by 
interested groups of volunteers, is said to be 
a great saving over purchasing made gar- 
ments. The effect on the client of learning 
this kind of thrift is emphasized. One 
agency believes that there is a therapeutic 
value for the child in seeing the mother able 


to sew. 
Buying garments and shoes wholesale is 


thought to be another economy. Certain 
agencies state that because of lack of funds 


*In an effort to answer inquiries concerning the 
effectiveness of the use of clothing in meeting 
relief needs this winter, the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America through its Department of 
Special Studies sought to learn the experience of 
family welfare agencies in collecting, recondition- 
ing, and distributing used clothing and in purchas- 
ing new garments or material to be made up. A 
question with regard to this practice was sent to 
over a hundred agencies as part of a schedule on 
unemployment relief methods. FEighty-nine re- 
plies received from agencies throughout the coun- 
try, including not only private non-sectarian family 
societies but Jewish and public agencies, form the 
basis of this article. 

The name and address of the agency using any 
one of the plans mentioned will be given on request 
so that correspondence may be had direct with that 
agency if desired. 
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they have had to discontinue cash allowances 
for clothing and that gifts of clothing are 
the only solution. One agency feels that 
clothing must be collected because it is not 
allowed for in relief given by the city. Ina 
rural community where many clients have 
gardens or access to community farms, there 
has been a greater demand for clothing than 
for food. 7 

There seem to be a number of major 
objections to the distribution of clothing: 
(1) that much of what is contributed 1s 
valueless or requires too much effort to 
restore; (2) that it takes too much time to 
collect it, keep storerooms in order, and fit 
garments to the client’s needs; and (3) that 
new clothing has a value in restoring the 
morale of the person helped. A number of 
agencies have no adequate storeroom facili- 
ties. Others point out that the articles most 
needed, such as underwear and shoes, can 
seldom be secured. One agency has found 
that the existence of a clothing supply tended 
to increase applications from people who 
were not in need of help. Two agencies 
which have recently had to undertake the 
distribution of worn clothing in place of 
giving a cash allowance for clothing to fami- 
lies feel that this change has been most 
unsatisfactory. 

There are a number of separate processes 
involved in handling clothing: solicitation of 
both old and new material, collection, recon- 
ditioning, making new garments, purchasing 
and distributing new clothing. Some agen- 
cies undertake all these, others are concerned 
with only one or two of the projects. 

Solicitation 

Solicitation for clothing in the cities 
undertaking it has been made in a number of 
ways. Newspaper publicity has been found 
effective although some agencies feel tlt 
space can better be given to other phases of 
the work and that such appeals tend to dis- 
courage more substantial gifts. One agency 
runs a daily item in the local newspaper 
stating its need for clothing, furniture, and 
other articles. The American Red Cross of 
McPherson, Kansas, reports, “ Intelligent 
publicity through our daily paper has re- 
sulted in most of the clothing being sent to 
us in good condition, clean and _ usually 
repaired. Very little soiled clothing is sent.” 
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In Portland, Maine, and some other cities 
the Red Cross solicits and collects for sey- 
eral agencies; it has a drive during one week 
in October and plans té continue soliciting 
all winter in order to relieve other agencies 
of the burden. In Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the Red Cross used its roll call set-up 
for collecting a large amount of clothing. 

One agency has appealed to school chil- 
dren to give the money they usually spend 
for Christmas presents to a shoe fund for 
clients. The American Legion made cloth- 
ing appeals a feature of its “ Smile Sunday ” 
in one city. Boy Scouts have organized 
drives for clothing, in one instance by means 
of a house to house canvass. An agency 
located near a woman’s college received con- 
siderable clothing through requests to the 
students. Churches, clubs, and other groups 
have appealed for the agency either through 
their regular meetings or by special effort. 
Unemployment Relief Committees have 
asked for clothing at their meetings and over 
the radio. 


General Plans 


Plans for handling the clothing received 
vary widely. Thirty-two family welfare 
agencies report that they have some defi- 
nitely organized plan for the distribution of 
clothing; twenty-four more either sponsor 
or are directly concerned in a clothing center 
operated by a co-operating organization or 
group; nine purchase ail or a large part of 
their clothing through the Goodwill Indus- 
tries. Some of the more common methods 
reported are: 


(1) Accepting what happens to be sent in and 
distributing what is usable (balance sold for old 
rags). 

(2) Collecting, reconditioning, and distributing 
through a local center conducted by a family 
agency for the use of its own clients. Such a plan 
seems to work best when the responsibility is dele- 
gated to a committee or volunteer group so that 
staff time is not consumed. It can be controlled 
by having clients receive clothing only on signed 
requisition from the case worker and by refusing 
applications for clothing unless other problems are 
involved. Clients usually have an opportunity to 
select the particular garment for which they have 
been given an order. 

(3) Conducting a clothing center by a group of 
agencies or by a special group not connected with 
the family agency, operated either for the family 
agency or for the benefit of all relief giving agen- 
cies in the city. Some of the groups operating such 
centers are: Chambers of Commerce; churches or 
church federations; community funds; Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Bureaus; Goodwill Indus- 
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tries; Junior Leagues; Leagues of Women Voters; 
mayor’s committees or other committees on unem- 
ployment; Parent-Teacher Associations; small re- 
lief societies; the Red Cross (in a number of 
cities) ; and women’s clubs or federations 

With such centers it has also been found desir- 
able to give only on signed requisition from the 
agency and not to allow any applications to come 
direct to the center. The advisability of locating 
the center away from any social agency or central 
application bureau has been stressed. 

(4) Using centers which sell clothing. Several 
agencies purchase clothing from the Goodwill In- 
dustries (which usually give a discount to social 
agencies). In only one instance did a family 
agency operate such a center itself and the value 
of selling was not discussed. Clothing received by 
these agencies is sometimes sent to the Goodwill 
Industries for reconditioning. There are a number 
of other enterprises similar to the Goodwill Indus- 
tries, but under other auspices. Purchzses in these 
stores can usually be made by anyone who wishes 
to buy there. In one instance the proceeds of the 
store were donated to the family society. 

No information was received indicating whether 
actual profit could be expected in conducting such 
an enterprise. One agency felt that the existence 
of the store kept people from giving clothing to the 
agency. 

(5) Handling clothing through a special com- 
mittee or board member to whom needs are re- 
ported by the staff. In Yonkers, New York, two 
members of the clothing committee collect and 
distribute each month. They take full charge of 
the storeroom. As far as possible they fill orders 
made out by the staff and mailed to the committee.1 


The Service League of Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, combines features of a number of these 
plans. They report: 


A year ago a central welfare store was organized 
to distribute clothing for the various social agen- 
cies, both public and private. On the whole the 
store has worked satisfactorily and is being con- 
tinued this coming year. The secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce takes the executive respon- 
sibility and an advisory committee is composed of 
the executives of those agencies using the store (or 
the heads of departments in the case of public 
agencies ). 

One of our leading cleaning establishments cleans 
all used clething. Besides the clothing donated 
they keep some supplies of new clothing on hand. 
If the store cannot supply the articles from its own 
supplies, an order is given by them on some retailer 
who fills the order at a special price and the cost 
is charged to the agency sending the order to the 
welfare store. The Service League has on the 
whole found the plan satisfactory, though we do not 
purchase all our clothing through the store. Last 
year about one third was purchased through it and 
our clothing bills were unquestionably reduced by 
the many orders which were filled from donated 
clothing. 


Collection 
When clothing is collected on a small 
scale, the donor is usually asked to bring it 


*The form used and written instructions to the 
clothing committee will be sent on request. 





to the office or, if this is impossible, it is 
called for by a volunteer with a car. The 
Boy Scouts have collected in a number of 
cities. One agency distributed several hun- 
dred burlap bags at regular intervals and had 
them called for. In Nashville, Tennessee, 
collection was made by laundries. Collec- 
tion is sometimes given to the unemployed 
as a form of “ work relief.” In one city a 
client on the payroll for running errands was 
used. Clients receiving help have been 
asked to volunteer their services. The 
United Charities of Chicago, where clothing 
was collected on a large scale last winter, 
advises that if neighborhood collections are 
made, the clothing sent in is apt to be of 
more value and in better condition. 

Several cities have secured donations of 
storage space. In one city the Community 
Fund building was used. Empty garages, 
old firehouses, and rooms in school buildings 
have been utilized for clothing centers. 


Reconditioning 


The most usual plans for reconditioning 
clothing are the following : 


(1) Clients are given clothing to remodel at 
home, sometimes with the help of volunteers. 

(2) Clients are employed at the Goodwill Indus- 
tries (sometimes given garments in return for 
work and sometimes paid for their work by the 
family society). 

(3) Clients are employed at the distributing 
center as a form of “ work relief” and paid by the 
family agency or the group operating the center. 
This was perhaps the most common method. One 
of the Jewish agencies selected eight unemployed 
clothing workers for this work. Another paid an 
unemployed cobbler to mend shoes. In one instance 
the entire charge of reconditioning was turned over 
to a client who directed other clients in this work. 

(4) Volunteers of the agency, working at the 
center or elsewhere. 

(5) Special groups such as clubs and churches. 


In Orange, New Jersey, a volunteer of the 
Bureau of Associated Charities conducted 
classes at the colored Y.W.C.A. to teach 
colored clients of the agency to make over 
clothing for their own families. In many 
instances, sewing machines have been do- 
nated or loaned. In Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company, at the 
request of the Family Welfare Society, will 
place a machine in the home of any woman 
capable of using it. Cleaning and dyeing 
establishments donated service in restoring 
garments. In Erie, Pennsylvania, a hospital 
disinfected used clothing. 
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Distribution 


Clothing is generally distributed by having 
the client call at the office or the clothing cen- 
ter for it. When this is the plan, usually a 
schedule of special volunteers to be on duty 
at certain hours is maintained. The gar- 
ments are sometimes delivered by volunteers, 
by the worker, or by someone employed for 
that purpose. In Chicago last winter one of 
the large department stores delivered such 
clothing in its wagons. 


Purchase of New Clothing 
One agency reported cash allowances to 
clients for purchasing needed clothing. Al- 
most all the other societies supplement gifts 
of old clothing by some new garments. 
Plans were as follows: 


(1) Garments purchased by the agency whole- 
sale or direct from the mill and distributed either 
individually or through a clothing center. 

One agency had a special committee to inter- 
view wholesale merchants. Two cities were op- 
posed to wholesale buying, one on the ground that 
agencies should deal with local stores, the other 
because it feels there is a financial loss due to 
broken lots and odd sizes, and that it can do better 
by using retail stores which give a discount. 

(2) Garments purchased by the agency at a re- 
duced price from old retail stock. 

Both the Family Service Society in Richmond, 
Virginia, and the Red Cross in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, feel that it pays to do this even if clothing 
has to be made over. One city had a special cam- 
paign to induce retail merchants to donate old 
stock or sell it to the agency at a great reduction. 

(3) Garments purchased by local groups and 
given to agencies by the Kiwanis Club, sewing 
societies (such as the Needlework Guild), small 
relief societies (often interested in special groups, 
such as school children), church groups, women’s 
clubs, the Y.W.C.A., groups of school children, 
and other groups. 

(4) Garments purchased individually by the case 
worker as needed, usually through a clothing order 
on a special store. 

Birmingham, Alabama, Red Cross selected a cer- 
tain number of shoe styles and guaranteed the 
dealer the purchase of several hundred pairs of 
shoes, thus getting a very favorable price. Shdes 
were selected by the client on presentation of a 
Red Cross order. 

(5) Arrangements made by the Joint Emergency 
Relief Fund for all agencies to purchase from local 
merchants at a discount. 


Making New Clothing 


The past winter seems to have brought a 
revival of interest in having clients make 
their own garments. Two reasons are given 
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for this—a saving of expense and the bene- 
ficial effect on clients of “ once again enjoy- 
ing their own skill rather than buying and 
discarding.” 

The Red Cross in Birmingham, Alabama, 
has organized such large sewing units that 
they are now considering the use of machine 
cutters. They state that by receiving ma- 
terial from the mills they are making hun- 
dreds of attractive garments for fifteen cents 
and less, and quilts for as little as eighty 
cents. In one city a co-operative group, 
consisting of the Council of Jewish Women, 
the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, and the Ameri- 
can Legion solicited outing flannel, had it cut 
by sixty volunteers and distributed to clients 
to make up for their own use. The Singer 
Sewing Machine Company in one city con- 
ducted classes for clients. In another, indus- 
trial concerns allowed the Red Cross to send 
clients to sewing classes conducted by the 
concerns for their own employees. The 
Y.W.C.A. of one community organized sew- 
ing classes and supplied material for family 
agency clients. The Detroit Department of 
Public Welfare operated small sewing cen- 
ters through their district offices with volun- 
teer workers to make clothing from both 
new and old material. 

The replies to the question about clothing 
indicate a real interest in the subject in many 
parts of the country. One agency suggests, 
however, that supplies of used clothing are 
practically exhausted and that before long 
this need will have to be met in some other 
way. Offsetting this, however, are reports 
from agencies that they are receiving more 
generous gifts of useful clothing than ever 
before 

It is too soon to determine what, in the 
long run, will be the effect of the continued 
use of worn clothing on the morale of people 
whose self-respect we are trying to build up. 
Surely, less attention will be drawn to 
people’s appearance at a time when many of 
those who are wholly self-supporting are 
being forced to wear outmoded and some- 
times shabby garments. We can only regard 
the distribution of used clothing as one 
measure of economy resorted to in a time of 
emergency and continue to be aware of some 
of its dangers. 
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CASE WORK DISCUSSION FOR THE VOLUNTEER 


VIRGINIA HOWLETT 
District Secretary, Milwaukee Family Welfare Association 


N September, 1930, a course in social 
case work given at Milwaukee Downer 
College was attended by a number of 

Junior League members, and at the conclu- 
sion of the course some of the Junior 
Leaguers were brought together on a com- 
mittee to work with the Milwaukee Family 
Welfare Association. The Junior League 
Advisory Committee (as it was called) 
planned to meet for an hour each week and 
through a discussion of actual cases to gain 
not only further insight into case work 
processes but additional knowledge about 
the social resources of the city.'| The case 
discussion was not limited in any way— 
enough time was allowed for the consider- 
ation of whatever points proved of interest. 
Some members of the Committee did volun- 
teer work for the agency and they brought 
to the Committee much practical thinking 
based on their own experience and contrib- 
uted illustrative material from their own 
case work, — 

The Committee is fairly homogeneous, 
and this has undoubtedly made for greater 
freedom in discussion than would have been 
possible with a more varied group. Nearly 
all are young married women of about the 
same age, with similar social background 
and interests. 

‘The method pursued in the Committee 
discussions has been to take up an actual 
case record, sentence by sentence, and to 
stop to discuss any question that struck the 
imagination of the group, whether it was 
the function of another social agency, a 
point in case work procedure, or the prob- 
lem of the client. The District Secretary, 
who has acted as leader of the group, has 
also tried to bring out questions of immedi- 
ate interest such as some of the problems 
involved in the unemployment situation, the 
establishment of the transient bureau, the 
department of outdoor relief, and so on. 


‘For a detailed course for volunteers, see “ The 
Volunteer and Social Case Work,” by Margaret E. 
Rich, in Junior League Magazine, January 1932, 
p. 60. 
FaMILy. 
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At the first meeting the group considered 
an application for help to the Family Wel- 
fare Association. The leader described the 
way in which an application is taken, the 
routine of clearing through the Social Serv- 
ice Exchange and the use of any information 
received through the Exchange as to the 
registration of other agencies, which agen- 
cies would be consulted before the Family 
Welfare Association accepted the case, and 
so on. This involved a detailed explanation 
of the relation of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Outdoor Re- 
lief and an outline of the general plan of 
division of work between these two organ- 
izations during this winter of unemploy- 
ment. There were also questions regarding 
the Social Service Exchange and just what 
it meant to be registered there; the best 
method of referring a case to a social 
agency; the need of a central application 
bureau, and so on. 

The first situation presented to the Com- 
mittee was that of the W’s, a Polish family 
living on the South Side. Mrs. W had been 
deserted by her husband. She was inclined 
to put a greater value on excellent house- 
keeping than on holding her husband’s af- 
fections and the group found it hard to get 
her point of view. At the beginning there 
was evident a feeling that the case was 
rather hopeless, that the woman had small 
possibilities. As the case developed and the 
visitor brought out the various strengths in 
Mrs. W, the Committee members swung 
with the visitor into identification with the 
woman; sorrowed in her sorrows, enjoyed 
her keen humor, were disappointed when 
she fell short. Throughout this discussion 
there was a growing realization of the forces 
which had made Mrs. W what she was and 
the group gradually became more objective. 
They were enthusiastic over the methods 
which the visitor used and her understand- 
ing of Mrs. W. At the report of one in- 
stance of sexual irregularity on the part of 
Mrs. W some of the Committee members 
were obviously shocked, but as the visitor 
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showed an attitude of understanding the 
Committee began to take the same attitude. 
In the discussion of morals that ensued the 
District Secretary felt the group showed in- 
creasingly a tendency to question them- 
selves as to whether they were setting up 
one set of standards for the clientele of a 
social agency and another set of standards 
for themselves and their own friends. The 
District Secretary brought up for discussion 
the responsibility of the case worker for the 
morals of clients, and the group raised other 
related questions of social responsibility 
and so on, most of them based on personal 
experience. Both in this discussion and in 
a later one on bootlegging there developed 
an acceptance of responsibility for greater 
understanding rather than for control on 
the part of the case worker. 

Mr. W had been an only child, the idol 
of his mother’s life, and as these facts were 
revealed there was considerable discussion 
of the mother-son relationship and the prob- 
lem of the only child. It was evident that 
some members of the group were not pre- 
pared to accept the implications of the psy- 
chiatric interpretation, whereas others took 
the opposite side, quoting freely from re- 
cent psychiatric literature on the subject. 

Mrs. W responded well to the visitor’s 
suggestions about training the children, 
which led the group—most of them mothers 
of young children—into a discussion of gen- 
eral problems of child development and 
training, with an application to their own 
situations of some of the visitor's sugges- 
tions to Mrs. W. They were surprised at 
the apparent lack of interest of the children’s 
teachers and at their not trying to find out 
more about the family situation. Most of 
the group expressed decided opinions as to 
the relationship of child and school, bastd 
on experience with their own children. 

Early in the study of the record there was 
discussion of filing a warrant against the 
deserting husband. The District Secretary 
went into some detail as to the reasons for 
more complete knowledge before filing a 
warrant is advised. Several of the group 
gave examples of similar problems in their 
own experience. They were aiso interested 
in the attitude of the Department of Out- 
door Relief, which required the wife of a 
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deserting husband to file a warrant before 
relief is granted. The Committee expressed 
different points of view on the question of 
the responsibilities of relatives—how far a 
family obligation reached and how much 
pressure should be brought to bear on rela- 
tives to care for members of their family 
who are in need. 

On the whole the Committee showed more 
interest in discussing the problems involved 
than in the details of treatment. They spent 
considerable time on the functions of the 
social agencies mentioned in connection with 
the family, wanted a detailed explanation of 
the requirements of State Aid and an inter- 
pretation of the contribution made by each 
agency toward meeting the problems of the 
W family. At the end of the study of the 
W record. when the group was asked if 
they felt it had been worth while to keep 
the family together, they expressed surprise 
that the question should even be asked al- 
though the District Secretary felt that had 
this been asked earlier the group would 
probably have answered decidedly in the 
negative. 

One meeting was, devoted to the study of 
a very short record—the case of a young 
girl in high school who had run away from 
home. The visitor of the Family Welfare 
Association had been asked by the teacher 
to take over the situation and had handled 
it very well over a short period of time. 
The general feeling of the group was that 
such a situation should be cared for by visit- 
ing teachers from the school, not by a family 
agency. They had been doing some think- 
ing on the question of visiting teachers and 
were interested in discussing their function. 

The third case discussed, the L family, 
was one in which the breadwinner and 
father was incapacitated after many years’ 
service in one of the large industrial plants 
in the city. While this was an interesting 
study of normal family life and the treat- 
ment involved keeping up the morale of the 
man as well as strengthening the family ties 
and holding the family together through a 
severe crisis, the Committee’s discussion 
could not be held to these questions. Their 
chief interest centered around the responsi- 
bility of the industry to the man, the man’s 
physical condition, and his connection with 
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the County Dispensary. They discussed ex- 
tensively—and not very objectively—the 
obligations and responsibilities of industry 
to the individual employee. One of the 
members feit that, since the industry had 
given the man employment for twenty years, 
it had done enough for him—indeed it had 
done very well by him and owed him nothing 
further. Other members of the Committee 
reacted quite violently against any such sug- 
gestion and there was heated discussion at 
several points. The District Secretary did 
not try to argue these points out to the final 
word but attempted merely to give the 
Committee food for thought. 

The last case discussed was that of a pre- 
delinquent boy in a family where the mother 
had deserted. By this time the group had 
become used to expressing their opinions 
freely. ‘There was quite a long discussion 
of the desertion of the wife and the Com- 
mittee showed understanding of both wife 
and husband. ‘The discussion of the domes- 
tic difficulty and how this could best be 
handled took up the greater part of one 
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meeting. There was great sympathy with 
the man and identification of the members 
with him although some continued to be 
identified with the woman in the situation— 
a difference fruitful for discussion. At 
first the Committee expressed some sur- 
prise that the boy could be handled in his 
own home, but as they followed the develop- 
ments in the case work they became con- 
vinced that this case alone was sufficient to 
demonstrate to any thinking person the effi- 
cacy and the economy of a family case 
work job. 

At the last meeting of the year the Com- 
mittee were unanimous in their conviction 
that there was educational value in the study 
of case records and that all District Advis- 
ory Committees would profit by a slow, 
detailed study such as had been conducted 
with them. They preferred the slower study 
of a case, discussion, and so on, to the at- 
tempt to make decisions or advise on cases, 
and were eager to continue their meetings 
using cases which involved intensive case 
work. 
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PART III? 


involved, psychologically and _ socially, 
in the colored client’s situation, one does 
not imply that the sources of difficulty are 
all on one side. If mental hygiene has done 
anything, it has made the wielder of its tools 
more conscious of his own part in creating 
difficulties which the .uninitiated blame en- 
tirely upon others. But what assistance is 
there for the baffled white member of a 
child guidance clinic or other agency staff in 
all this analysis of an exceedingly complex 
matter ? 
White workers with colored clients have, 
in a way, to steer a balanced course between 


[° the foregoing attempt to see what is 


* Parts I and II of this article appeared in the 
November and December, 1931, issues of THE 
Famity. The three articles, together with Con- 
stance Fisher’s on “ Some Factors in Understand- 
ing Negro Clients,” from the December issue, will 
be reprinted in one pamphlet. 





the same two extremes which confront the 
Negro adolescent who first meets the tangle 
of race relations: One way is to accept the 
race situation as highly important and test 
every happening and behavior manifestation 
by its relation to it; the other is to ignore 
race and treat Negro clients just like any 
other human beings. Neither course, it 
seems to the writer, is to be pursued exclu- 
sively. Preoccupation with the racial situ- 
ation saves many of the mistakes due to 
ignorance of it—and creates many. Colored 
people are apt to be acutely conscious of race 
because, if they forget it for an instant, 
some occasion of race friction may arise. 
There is, however, no basis for a healthy 
rapport with a person of the other race who 
thinks and talks constantly of differences in 
their situations rather than anything in com- 
mon—differences, too, for which the white 
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race is held responsible. Therapeutically, it 
seems to the writer, colored people need 
most to forget race wherever circumstances 
will let them do so. This belief is based on 
study of records of colored families where 
the children’s behavior difficulties bore a 
direct relation to the inability of their elders 
to adjust to their abnormal situation. On 
the other hand, what if one tries to ignore 
race? The truth is that one cannot ignore 
the situation which in fact complicates all 
questions of economic and vocational ad- 
justment, health, education, recreation, and 
home life, and is held responsible (by those 
who live in it and look upon white people as 
free from limiting conditions) for every 
other ill known to man. If one tries to 
ignore it, one has the experience of being 
told, as one would patiently tell an inex- 
perienced child, “ You do not understand 
our situation. We cannot do so and so.” 
The middle course, so it seems, is to start 
with the assumption that Negroes want to 
be treated just like any other human beings, 
and neither disregard nor obtrude the mat- 
ter of race. The taking for granted of 
common humanity has, in the writer’s ex- 
perience, wherever applied, brought a hearty 
response from colored clients as soon as 
they were convinced of its genuineness, and 
it is hard to see where the rapport which is 
necessary for good case work could be 
established without it. When it comes to 
talking about race, other psychological fac- 
tors are involved. Efforts to appear friendly 
or well informed by bringing up the subject, 
referring perhaps to eminent Negroes, are 
apt to be resented as a play for favor or an 
evidence of race consciousness. People who 
are sensitized to race are quick to feel any 
uncertainty due to race consciousness in the 
other person. It may take some time to 
acquire a working immunity to this form of 
self-consciousness but one finds one’s con- 
tacts improving enormously when one can 
forget for a time that one’s face is not 
brown. The solution, in the matter of talk- 
ing about race, it seems to the writer, is to 
refer to it when necessary as a matter of 
common knowledge and, if the occasion 
arises, give the client the opportunity of 
answering some of the worker’s questions 
about how the situation works out in his 
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community. From that, it is not a long step 
to the client’s own problem, and the give and 
take of such an approach may perhaps mean 
not only the worker’s ¢hance to learn much 
not to be gotten from books but the client’s 
opportunity for a healthful release of mind. 

To treat colored clients “ just like any 
human beings” does not mean, one would 
suppose, treating all by one system of pro- 
cedure—that is, failing to individualize. 
Quite the contrary. Would one expect that 
a family of northern birth, with a history 
several generations removed from even the 
mores of a slave tradition, would expect or 
need the same treatment as that of a planta- 
tion laborer just migrated from a_ semi- 
feudal social order in the far south? Is not 
the essential thing trying to understand the 
human needs of each and doing the thing, 
whenever worker and client meet, which will 
make the client most comfortable—a rule of 
common courtesy, one might say, applied 
according to circumstances? It may offend 
the theoretical democracy of a_ northern 
white social worker to have a colored coun- 
try woman from the far south who is accom- 
panying her somewhere insist on walking a 
few steps behind her all the way, but if she 
understands that that is the way the other, 
from long habit, feels most free why should 
she not swallow her pride in democracy as 
well as any other pride and meet her client’s 
need? On the other hand, there are attitudes 
in the making which sometimes overlie those 
fixed by custom. A man may accept for 
himself the humble status to which he was 
trained in the south, but want his children 
to have the status of free citizens. A white 
worker may resent this necessity of judging 
probable attitudes from the known _back- 
ground, testing out her approach by the 
client’s response, trying to be sure-footed 
because the client needs that security but at 
the same time very elastic, feeling that, after 
all, no group of people are worth so much 
extra bother. Incidentally, the worker is 
getting a share of her clients’ daily experi- 
ence when, in their relations with white 
people, they usually have to “ watch their 
step” at every moment. And after all, what 
is this but the application of the belief that 
individualization is always necessary ? 

Once one has clarified his own attitudes 
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to the degree that it is possible for him to 
individualize. colored clients just as_ all 
others—and this in spite of the community’s 
set toward thinking of them in categories— 
there are still puzzling matters to be worked 
out: For instance, how does a person estab- 
lish confidence in his sincerity? Obviously, 
of course, by being sincere; and with col- 
ored clients, it is the writer’s experience, one 
can hope least of all to get away with insin- 
cerity by external graciousness. Possibly 
they are more sensitive than whites to voice 
tones, muscle tensions, and unconscious ges- 
tures. At any rate, they have no reason to 
take sincerity for granted. Knowing that 
the past has produced much between the 
races that cannot be undone, the white 
worker must expect to be regarded at first 
as a symbol of a different race rather than 
as a person. In addition to this, there are 
two kinds of attitudes of white people 
toward them which colored people have be- 
come so accustomed to finding that it seems 
that, until they know where they stand in 
relation to these, they can develop no secure 
relationship. One is more commonly found 
in the north and may be roughly described 
as dislike of physical nearness. Many who 
have the highest sentiments about the social 
equality of all races would object to having 
a colored person as room mate or preparing 
their food or fondling their children. The 
other attitude, deeply ingrained in the mores 
of southern whites, is a strong repugnance 
to anything which implies social equality, 
not infrequently, however, co-existing with 
a personal love of colored people in which is 
no element of shrinking from physical con- 
tact. Colored people may find either atti- 
tude or both in the same individual, since, 
now that modern conditions of living have 
modified the old master-servant relationship, 
southern people have less opportunity to 
know Negroes at close range and may lose 
their love for them as persons as easily as 
northerners lose their beliefs in equality 
when they go south. 

When, therefore, one is seeking a sincere 
relationship, which must, obviously, be free 
from pretence on both sides, one should not 
be unaware of the complications involved. 
The Negro, on the one side, has to find out 
which of the possible attitudes toward his 


race he is to meet (and they carry very dif- 
ferent implications for the response which 
will be expected of him). If he appears to 
be covering his real self until he gets a cue, 
a white person may misinterpret this as 
playing a part without sensing at all the 
uncertainty in the social situation with which 
the other has to contend. The white person, 
on the other hand, may, as far as he con- 
sciously knows, be entirely free from race 
prejudice yet his good will may be belied, 
by look or gesture, by the hangover of his 
childhood mores or by the fact that he has 
not been long habituated to association with 
people of other races. In a situation such 
as this, where both parties may be rendered 
self-conscious by knowledge of wrongs 
which have made life and property insecure 
for the Negro and equality of opportunity 
an illusion, the reassurance value of little 
matters of everyday courtesy between indi- 
viduals may be very great. One can under- 
stand the warmth of response to a handclasp 
only as one sees it as possibly removing a 
fear that the white person professing friend- 
liness may regard a dark skin as untouch- 
able. The writer has sometimes felt that an 
invitation to a meal was proffered because 
the client had need to test out how the 
worker would regard eating with him before 
he could settle his own attitudes. Incident- 
ally, from the writer’s knowledge of the ex- 
pressed opinions of colored people, it would 
seem to be better for a social worker whose 
adherence to southern tradition made it im- 
possible for her to sit down at table with a 
colored family, to confess to her tradition 
frankly and to trust to the tolerance of her 
colored clients rather than to attempt to get 
out of the situation by some subterfuge 
which would leave them still uncertain of 
the response expected of them. However 
one may decide for one’s self these matters 
of the social amenities, one cannot be blind 
to the meaning they may have for the client, 
nor can we meet our professional responsi- 
bility in these cases if we, by failing to work 
out our own attitudes clearly, simply add our 
own insecurity to that of the client. 

There are certain other matters which 
may, if they are thoroughly faced and solved 
by the white staff member, add much to the 
sense of adequacy with Negro cases. One 
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is the extent to which one has absorbed the 
“ superiority complex ” of nordic Americans. 
Bruno Lasker, in Race Attitudes in Chil- 
dren,'* has traced the growth of attitudes of 
superiority which owe their power over the 
individual to the fact that they are emotion- 
ally charged in early childhood, so that their 
assumptions cannot be examined or chal- 
lenged and that they remain dynamically 
active in the subconscious life. One result 
of possessing a concealed emotional set of 
this kind (and few of us can have escaped 
it in the communities in which we have 
grown up) is the assumption, unrecognized 
as such, that one confers a favor by one’s 
presence. Favors, however (so goes the 
individualizing thinking of mental hygiene), 
even if ever so well intended, are not favors 
unless the recipient thinks they are. Hard 
as it is for us to believe, racial antipathy may 
work just as well from colored to white as 
the other way. Practically, it amounts to 
taking some precautions about intruding into 
gatherings of colored people, for instance. 
Moton '* says that colored people are seldom 
fully themselves in the presence of white 
people. At best, they may feel themselves 
judged as representatives of their race when 
they would prefer to be at ease and free. 
To invite oneself, therefore, to gatherings in 
the Negro community, under the impression 
that one is showing a very generous spirit, 
may show, on the contrary, much more a 
desire to play the grand personage. A sound 
professional spirit can only take account of 
how best to serve the client’s needs in any 
situation. 

The whole matter of personal contacts in 
case work with Negro clients is tremendously 
complicated by the fact that, whereas some 
modus vivendi, perhaps an unhealthy one, 
has been worked out in most communitiés 
for such inter-racial contacts as between 
master and servant, merchant and customer, 
physician and patient, the relationship of a 
mental hygiene clinic staff to patient or client 
is a new one, bringing in totally different 
factors. For one thing, the relationship of 
psychiatrist or psychiatric social worker to 
any patient or patient’s family is beginning 
to be recognized not only as having great 


™ Henry Holt & Co. N. Y., 1929. 
* What the Negro Thinks, pp. 225, 227, ibid. 
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importance therapeutically but as being all 
too little understood. It involves something 
more than giving orders, handing goods over 
a counter, or even making a physical exam- 
ination and writing a prescription. It is seen 
as a relationship in which a certain imagina- 
tive ability to sense the significance to nm 
of the client’s life-happenings is a pre- 
requisite for an effective diagnosis, and 
treatment becomes an educational process by 
which the clinic develops the patient’s per- 
sonality through giving him graduated re- 
sponsibility for his own adjustment. Both 
these processes imply a certain spiritual 
nearness, rapport, transference (to borrow a 
psychoanalytic term), not inherent to the 
same degree in getting work done, goods 
sold, or medical treatment carried on as these 
are usually practiced. If we know so little 
about what happens through this relation- 
ship with any patient, is it any wonder that 
we become confused when we work with a 
group reached only through barriers of lan- 
guage, religion, or race? Yet to add our 
confusion to that of the client is not to pro- 
duce results in treatment. Must not we at 
least think things through until we can see 
clearly ? 

Gaining good rapport, or transference, 
has been found to mean a certain freedom 
on the part of the social worker to try varied 
settings for contacts with the client—in the 
home or outside, on recreation trips with 
child or mother, perhaps, as well as in the 
clinic office. Older girls or boys who are at 
work during the day may be not at all free 
to be themselves under the critical eye of 
the family in the evening. Yet a white 
worker, even though she realizes that her 
Negro clients may need greater reassurance 
as’ to her personal friendliness than others, 
may be greatly limited in opportunities for 
the more informal sort of contacts. If her 
own attitudes are so far worked out that she 
would be perfectly willing to take a colored 
child or mother anywhere that she would go 
herself, she has always to reckon with un- 
pleasantness to the client which may arise 
from other members of the white race. 
Even the matter of being seen with her by 
colored acquaintances may make a colored 
adolescent boy or girl most miserable. In 
the experience of the writer, it is well to use 
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thoughtfulness in sounding out the response 
to an invitation before making it hard and 
fast, and to have an imaginative tolerance 
toward a possible later breaking of it by the 
child which would take account of his pos- 
sible real distress. 

One of the major differences which men- 
tal hygiene thinking has made in social work, 
and probably also in medicine, is the extent 
to which it values and tries to develop the 
patient’s own initiative. In this, clinic staff 
members sometimes find their own ego 
drives a little hard to deal with when they 
have to forego the temporarily easier process 
of telling the patient what to do. One won- 
ders whether the temptation to take too 
much initiative from the patient is not par- 
ticularly strong in work with Negro cases. 
In the first place, there is the stereotyped 
thinking to which all have been exposed— 
that Negroes are incapable of self-direction, 
and that to succeed in getting them to do 
anything one must take an authoritative 
role. In the second place, experience, with 
many individuals, seems to bear out this 
assumption. They do fail to come back or 
telephone when they have promised to watch 
a situation and report any change, and work- 
ers get in the habit of following them up, 
regardless of such promises. Often they 
do fail to do things which have been pur- 
posely left to them in order to give them 
some satisfaction in accomplishment. When, 
however, one thinks oneself into their situa- 
tion—one of continuous uncertainty as to 
status and yet almost a certainty of meeting 
disapproval in some form if initiative goes 
a bit too far—one does not wonder so much, 
and becomes less likely to react by saying: 
“Well, if they don’t care enough about their 
own business to attend to it, why should I 
bother?” Is not the essence of the psychia- 
tric approach, after all, to gage just where 
the client is in his development and meet 
him there, not where one thinks he ought to 
be? And do not white workers need to 
watch themselves lest their irritation has 
reots in a sense of having done a favor by 
offering an opportunity for initiative, and 
lest they prolong dependence in the client 
because they enjoy it and not because he 
needs it as a step to greater self-direction ? 


In several respects, it has been seen, white 


staff members, particularly social workers, 
are at a disadvantage with colored clients. 
Would the solution be, in cities where there 
is a large Negro population, to employ col- 
ored workers? Would not colored workers 
know the background of their clients better, 
have more freedom to move about in the 
colored community and hence to make really 
good personal contacts, and produce less 
cramping of initiative than has sometimes 
resulted from contacts with white staff 
members? These advantages might be con- 
sidered in relation to the experience of social 
agencies in employing workers of the same 
nationality for cases in foreign language 
groups. That experience has brought out 
that there are, in solutions like the above. 
certain assumptions which will bear careful 
scrutiny. In the first place, is it true that 
the daughter of an Italian professor is neces- 
sarily equipped to understand the psychology 
of an Italian laborer? It is only when one 
forgets that the Negro race has great diver- 
sity within itself that it seems any less 
absurd to assume a common background. 
Indeed, it may be harder for one of the 
same race to understand those by whose 
faults one is oneself misjudged. In the 
second place, is it true that, because one be- 
longs to a group and has lived in a situation 
of disadvantage, one is thereby qualified to 
help others deal with it? Often the reverse 
has been found true with nationality groups. 
One does become qualified to help others in 
a situation if one has solved it for oneself, 
otherwise being in it may only produce loss 
of perspective and becloud the issues with 
personal emotion. In the third place, is it 
always true that clients need most the free- 
dom of contact which they enjoy with mem- 
bers of their own race? Suppose the crux 
of the problem is adjustment of difficulties 
growing out of race or nationality. Families 
acutely conscious, for instance, of a wish to 
be like Americans, probably mixed with a 
fear that they may be like those they see, 
have perhaps a greater need to solve that 
conflict with the help of the right sort of 
person who is an American and yet is under- 
standing of their point of view than to be 
told about Americans by a person whom 
they more or less identify with themselves. 
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It seems to the writer that colored clients 
who have never gotten to know one under- 
standing white person need that experience, 
if the race factor is at all important in their 
problem. 

Having cleared the ground, may it be 
possible to say, as agencies employing for- 
eign language workers have feund, that a 
staff is greatly enriched by having in its 
membership as much variation in background 
and points of view as possible, and that it is 
advantageous to have workers of different 
races and nationalities provided the follow- 
ing considerations are kept in mind: that 
such workers shall not be sought as a means 
of delegating parts of the work which other 
staff members have found difficult or irk- 
some, and that they shall be chosen for the 
same personal qualities and given the same 
opportunity for training as have been found 
essential for high grade work anywhere? 
The day is probably past when foreign lan- 
guage workers have to be chosen for ability 
to speak the language without other profes- 
sional equipment. It is the belief of the 
writer that we should no longer assume that 
college-trained young people in the colored 
group are not available provided they can be 
given opportunities for thorough training for 
social work and in mental hygiene. 

In conclusion, what can one say? Whether 
colored cases are more difficult and show 
less result for effort expended than others 
(compared with others in similar situation) 
is still an unanswered question. Our pre- 
liminary survey gives us certain clues as to 
reasons for difficulty—reasons in community 
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attitudes which predispose against the kind 
of rapport on which good mental hygiene 
work must be based, reasons in the client’s 
psychological patterns based on his situation, 
reasons in ourselves, reasons in lack of com- 
munity tools for treatment even when we 
reach what seems to us a satisfactory under- 
standing of a child’s needs. Scarcely have 
we begun, so it seems, to carry into the 
problems of human relations the dynamic 
possibilities lving within the simple-sounding 
principles of the mental hygiene movement— 
such principles as asking why before pass- 
ing judgment, such principles as breaking up 
stereotyped concepts so as to be able to see 
the individual and his needs, such principles 
as seeing ourselves and our part in creating 
human difficulties as clearly as we see the 
part of others. If it is true that the chal- 
lenge of Negro cases to a child guidance 
clinic does not then call for a long tedious 
process like learning another language, but 
only for greater understanding and _ utiliza- 
tion of the tools already in our hands, and 
if there is distinct gain for the movement 
itself in being thus challenged in its curative 
work, what of the public health aspects of 
mental hygiene? Scarcely at all, as yet, 
have the complex adjustments between races 
and nations been given scientific study on 
the basis of the psychiatric knowledge which 
is available. May we not hope that prog- 
ress, as with other great movements, may be 
from the curing of maladjusted individuals 
to the applications of science to prevention, 
and to a sound mental health some day for 
the whole community ? 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NTRODUCTION to Mentat Hyciene: 
Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis M. Blanchard. 
Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1930, 

467 pp. $4.00. 

This book is a commendable introduction to the 
applications and influences of mental hygiene in 
various fields of human activity and expression. 
As a whole, the book admirably fulfils its title 
claim, “Introduction to Mental Hygiene,” and 
gives a rounded account not only of what mental 
hygiene is but also how it embraces the full 
experience of life. 

The first chapters describe the history of the 
mental hygiene movement and its preventive and 
therapeutic applications for modifying  delin- 


quency and mental disease. These are followed 
by chapters on the mental hygiene of childhood and 
of adolescence. The last half of the book is unique 
and interesting in that it devotes separate chapters 
to the mental hygiene of adjustments to school, 
college, marriage, and religion as well as chapters 
covering mental health contributions to industry, 
recreation, literature, public opinion, and_ social 
work. Through each of these the mental hygiene 
novitiate is ably and smoothly led to a mind’s 
eye view of mental hygiene’s practical considera- 
tions. As a whole, the book is all the publishers 
claim—“ The clearest and most comprehensive 
discussion of mental hygiene available.” As an 
introduction it is especially commendable for re- 
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lating its reader to mental hygiene as applied to 
every day life, for the excellent bibliographies 
ending each chapter, and for its presage of further 
developments and applications as the result of 
current psychiatric work. 

The chapter on “Social Work and Mental 
Hygiene” is an admirable digest of both past and 
present day social work and includes some 
excellent case examples. 

Harry B. Levey, M.D. 
New Orleans Child Guidance Clinic 
IFTY-FIVE “Bap” Boys: Samuel W. Hart- 
F well, M.D. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1931, 
359 pp. $3.50. 

{t is interesting that a book setting forth the 
need for a therapeutic relationship as the basis 
for all case work (A Changing Psychology in 
Social Case Work by Virginia P. Robinson) 
should have been published at about the same time 
as one which describes in as great detail as pos- 
sible just how such a relationship was used in 
the case of fifty-five boys. Dr. William Healy, in 
his Introduction, says: 

It is a remarkable assortment of human lives 
and situations that is presented in these short case 
studies. Probably many will seize upon 
these stories, given in their high lights and not 
with the fullness of detail that many of us of a 
scientific bent might desire, to the exclusion of 
attention to the principles of understanding and 
treatment that are also equally clearly set forth. 
But we hope not, for it is just the appreciation 
for the need of these deeper understandings that 
is so necessary if we are ever to have better 
handling of young people’s lives. 

Dr. Hartwell, in a long experience of dealing 
with individuals in difficulty, has developed a 
method of approach to the children who have been 
brought to him for guidance which is both original 
and an answer to those critics of social case work 
who beg that more description of “treatment” 
be included in records. But a case worker, whether 
medical therapist or social worker, must have con- 
sciously formulated a method of treatment which 
can be to some extent evaluated, before it can 
be recorded in such a way that it will be helpful 
to those reading the report. 

In Dr. Hartwell’s book about work with these 
boys, all of whom were in serious trouble, he 
first describes three steps in contact, thinking 
about, thinking for, and thinking with, then his 
process of determining the depth of rapport he 
felt it desirable to establish and then his efforts 
to bring about just that depth of rapport and no 
more. Indeed, he warns the case worker against 
bringing about complete personal dependence on 
the part of the client unless there is certainty that 
it is needed and can be made truly therapeutic. 
He frankly describes the case of one boy who 
became over-dependent and whom the doctor felt 
he had harmed rather than helped. 


There is no statistical treatment of cases. The 
boys are divided into eleven groups: Misunder- 
standings, Pleasures from Delinquency, Preventive 
Therapy, Lack of Loyalties, Inferiority, Mental 
and Neurological Diseases, Psychic Trauma, Un- 
certainties, Distorted Lives, Running Away from 
Life, The Unloved and Unwanted Child. At the 
end there is an effort to associate successes and 
failures with type of treatment given to each case: 
depth of rapport attained, necessary transfers 
accomplished. He ascribes any failure as a rule 
to the inability to reach the desired rapport for 
a long enough time to utilize it. 

The reviewer finds an unanswered question after 
reading this book. Dr. Healy in his Introduction 
speaks of a certain innate gift as a part of the 
author’s equipment. One can never know how 
much that easily recognizable gift has to do with 
Dr. Hartwell’s high percentage of successes in 
establishing this therapeutic relationship. Can such 
an ability be acquired or must it always be a 
gift? Is not such a gift of greater importance 
in a successful dealing with young offenders than 
any special type of training? No one, of course, 
denies the need for a high standard of training 
and for accumulated experience which brings or 
should bring wisdom, but given that, may not this 
personality relationship of therapeutic value be 
utilized by welfare worker, probation officer, 
visiting teacher, clinical psychologist, as well? One 
questions whether the emphasis it deserves has 
been given to this innate ability to reach such 
rapport with a child that one is accepted, in the 
words of the author, as a “dynamic part of his 
emotional environment.” 

ELeanor Hore JOHNSON 


TION: Edith Abbott. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1931, 177 pp. $2.00. 

Miss Abbott presents here six of her addresses 
which were given before professional groups on 
subjects relating to the development of professional 
schools and their responsibility to influence and 
further growth in the fields of social welfare. The 
papers are packed with vivid, vital, historical back- 
grounding and while not written as parts of a 
whole present an integrated volume on the con- 
tribution of the professional school. 

Social workers will find her descriptions of 
trends in education and in practice thought-pro- 
voking, especially the statement that the profession 
of law took a step forward when it threw over 
its interest in the personality factors and qualifica- 
tions of its practitioners in favor of an interest 
in the science of law. 

This reviewer was particularly helped by her 
chapter on “ Some Basic Principles in Professional 
Education for Social Work,” given originally at 
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Memphis during the National Conference. She 
discusses briefly the fields in which students should 
gain some mastery: social treatment, public wel- 
fare administration, social research, law and 
government, social economics (reform programs), 
and history of social experimentation. 

The clear statement of the problems of a school 
should prove valuable to any group contemplating 
the establishment of a new professional institution. 
Miss Abbott’s volume is well supplied with foot- 
notes, often necessary to bring the reader up to 
date and sometimes packed with the most delightful 
extracts from source material. There are moments, 
however, when the reader wishes the crusader’s 
voice could be dropped where faults no longer 
typical are still denounced. 

Her last chapter on “Social Work and Social 
Statistics” should certainly be read by any one 
embarking upon his first adventure in handling 
social statistics. It will be a challenge and put 
him in a state of proper humbleness and sobriety. 

Ruta HI 


STUDY or tHe Stupent Homes or CHINA: 
A Ava B. Milam. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1930, 98 pp., $1.50. 

This intimate study of 1,270 Chinese families, 
“largely families in colleges and other high 
schools,” was “undertaken in order to secure a 
body of facts and experiences as a basis for organ- 
izing a department of Home Economics at 
Yenching University, Pekin.” Although the study 
is limited to student homes, thus failing to give us 
a cross section of home life in China, it does reveal 
some of the influences that are affecting familial 
life. It is, perhaps, even more revealing than a 
study of a more varied group would be. We find 
in this selected group 864 “marriage” families as 
compared with 406 “greater” families (including 
three or more generations). This is some indica- 
tion of the rapidity with which occidental influ- 
ences are affecting the original Chinese familial 
group. The author cites “economic changes such 
as increasing mobility of labor, influence of the 
Western type of family organization, and a grow- 
ing belief among the student class that the clan 
form of family life does not produce the best type 
of citizenship” as among these influences. Prob- 
ably also the women’s movement has brought about 
some of the changes—we find that 17.56 per cent 
of the students in all normal schools and 10 per 
cent of all college students are women. 

The study gives us to understand, however, that 
the new influences, in attacking some of the evils 
of the “greater” family, are not harming the 
essential values of family life in China. These 
values—the art of living together tolerantly, 
courteously, and generously—are rooted in their 
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ideal of life and offer a splendid foundation upon 
which to build the new family. 

Miss Milam’s conclusions suggest that a home 
economics course in a Chinese school should have 
a different content from a similar course in occi- 
dental countries. The securing of factual data 
before setting up an educational project is a pro- 
cedure which might well be applied in our own 
educational institutions. 

Francis H. McLean 
ATIONAL Propation AssocrATION YEAR 
Book, 1930. National Probation Associ- 
ation, New York, 357 pp. $1.50. 


If one attends the Conferences of the National 
Probation Association, one is struck by the way 
the case work point of view forges to the front 
more and more every year. In the 1930 Year Book 
the stress is altogether on case work, individualiz- 
ing the offender, and the character of personnel 
for dealing with the problems of children, adults, 
and families in difficulty with the law. 

Prentice Murphy strikes a keynote when he 
states, “We can treat the delinquent child only 
if we have the right children, the right judges, 
the right probation officers, aud the right social 
workers.” 

The individualization of the delinquent is stressed 
by writer after writer. Raymond Moley, in his 
paper “ Our Criminal Court,” makes the proposal, 
although he realizes the difficulties in the way, 
“that we must, in spite of the obvious difficulties 
that we have in our constitutions, make some move 
in the direction of using mental age in determining 
juvenile court jurisdiction.” He puts in a nutshell 
the difficulty of using the criminal law to admin- 
ister justice and shows how hard it is for judges 
and probation officers to individualize the treat- 
ment of delinquents. 

A note of analytic criticism was very evident in 
the paper contributed by Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, “ Re-examination of the Work of Children’s 
Courts”; by Frederick P. Moran, “ New Light on 
the Juvenile Court and Probation”; and in the 
paper of the Secretary, Charles L. Chute, sum- 
marizing the probation service in a report of “ Pro- 
bation Service Today.” 

Scientific studies are presented by Francis H. 
Hiller, Field Secretary, who analyzes “ Adult Pro- 
bation Laws of the United States,” giving a clear 
picture of the limits set for the probation service 
by the law itself, depending upon the authority of 
the courts, the offenses for which probation may 
be used, duration of probation, conditions under 
which probation may be revoked, and the methods 
of appointing probation officers, their salaries, 
powers, and duties. The limits on the service are 
strikingly and graphically brought out. 

The actual presentation of cases was an impor- 
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tant feature of the session. Juvenile, non-support 
and desertion, and adult cases were presented and 
discussed. Probation officers in many of the states 
and many sections of the country have their only 
opportunity to learn about case work methods and 
discuss their common problems at the Annual 
Conferences. 

It was noteworthy that the discussions of court 
processes, sO prominent years ago in Annual Con- 
ferences of the National Probation Association, 
have been relegated to the background, and that the 
stress now is on the social and individualizing 
processes for the prevention of crime and for 
adjusting the individual offender to society. 

LEON STERN 
Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs, 
Public Charities Association 


PAMPHLETS AND REPRINTS 


Under the title of The Need for a New Survey 
of Family Budgets and Buying Habits we are given 
two papers—one by Dr. Louis Dublin, the other by 
William Berridge, of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company—presenting arguments for an ex- 
tensive study of family spending: Both Dr. Dublin 
and Mr. Berridge make clear our abysmal igno- 
rance of what families in the different income 
groups are actually buying. Particularly pertinent 
to social workers are the analyses of items for 
health, education, and recreation in budgets of 
lower and higher income groups; and the discus- 
sion of the changing purchasing power over a 
period of years. A limited number of copies of 
this pamphlet may be obtained from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


At last we have a guide for the bewildered social 
worker who is trying to relate expenditures for 
insurance to the other necessary items in the family 
budget—Life Insurance, A Handbook for Social 
Workers, prepared at the request of the Insurance 
Committee of the National Conference of Social 
Work, by the John Hancock, Metropolitan, and 
Prudential Insurance Companies. This booklet 
may be procured free of charge from any of the 
three insurance companies or from Edwin Eklund, 
Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. The Handbook deals 
with the specific questions of social workers who 
are coping with insurance problems of dependent 
families, and its preparation was carefully corre- 
lated with the actual need of the worker in the field. 


Concrete and detailed suggestions for planning 
family budgets are offered in the Report of the 
Budget Council of Boston. The discussion of 
budget items is somewhat more extensive than is 
found in most pamphlets, and it should be particu- 


larly helpful for the case worker who must work 
out her budgets without the help of a home econo- 
mist. The price is 35¢ (45¢ by mail) from Miss 
Blanche F. Dimond, Community Health Associ- 
ation, 502 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


The 1930 Annual Report of the Family Society 
of Philadelphia is a good deal more than a report 
of activities of the year. Its parts take up success- 
ively the way in which the Society organized to 
meet last winter’s emergency of unemployment; the 
obligation of the Family Society to show from its 
experience the needs for something other than 
emergency relief as a protection for workers; the 
challenge of the present emergency to integrate 
plans for providing economic security; and the 
function of a family society in a changing situation. 
It is a stirring record of current doing and of cur- 
rent thinking that has more than a local application. 


Social case workers will find profitable reading 
in Psychoanalytic Contributions to Social Case 
Work Treatment, the paper given by Virginia Rob- 
inson at the National Conference of Social Work 
in Minneapolis and later published in the July, 
1931, issue of Mental Hygiene. It has now been 
reprinted, and is distributed by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, at a cost of 15¢ for a single copy, 
or half price in lots of twenty-five. 





SOCIAL WORK 
ETHICS 


By Luta Jean ELtiott 


“The discussion of really difficult ques- 
tions as they arise in the daily life of the 
caseworker has . . . a real effect upon 
the practice of social work. Any of the 
chapters of the American Association of 
Social Workers who wish to have a basis 
for studying and improving their own 
ethics will find in the eighty-seven ques- 
tions of Miss Elliott’s submitted to the 
Chicago Chapter, problems enough to 
keep them going for years.”—RicHarp C. 
Capot in The Survey. 


The best selling book of the year at the 
State Conferences of Social Work. 


Price, 50 cents 
Published by 
American Association of 


Social Workers 
130 East 22d Street New York 
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Preparation for Social Work 


fields of social work special preparation is essential. The 


| FOR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various 


Association of Schools of Professional Social Work submits 
for your information and guidance the following list of member 
schools in which recognized courses in social work are given. 
Correspondence with individual! schools is recommended. 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of 
Social Economy & Social Research 


University of California, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 


Fordham University 
811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology & Social Service 


University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration 


University of Cincinnati 
School of Social Work 


Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyola University, Chicago 
School of Sociology 


McGill University, Montreal 
School for Social Workers 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social & Civic Work 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


National Catholic School of Social Service 
Washington, D. C. 


New York School of Social Work 
122 E. 22nd Street, New York City 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
School of Public Welfare 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


University of Oregon, Portland 
Portland School of Social Work 


The Pennsylvania School of Social and 


Health Work, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
School for Social Work 


University of So. California, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


Training School for Jewish Social Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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